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Manhattan, 


HALF CENTURIES AGO. 


By Mrs. MArrHa J. LAMB. 
Author of a forthcoming “ History of the City of New York.’ 


People and Chings in 


TWO AND A 


| NEW characters who figured in the early Dutch 

period of the history of New York awaken 
more romantic interest than the notable 
captain, David Pietersen De Vries. Above is given 
a fae simile of the quaint old engraved portrait 
published in a Dutch edition of his 7'rave/s, some 
two hundred years ago. He was a scion of the 
nobility of Holland, as indicated by his dress, and 
coat of arms. He was a bronzed, weather-beaten 
sailor, without family ties, who had seen the world 
from many points of observation, and had been 
on terms of intimacy with the most cultivated men 
of his time, and the rudest barbarians. He was 
not far from fifty years of age, tall, muscular, and 
hard-visaged, but soft-voiced as a woman, except 
when aroused by passion. He was quick of per 
ception, possessed great power of will, and rarely 
ever erred in judgment. He was unquestionably 
the ablest man whose feet pressed the soil of 
Manhattan Island before the advent of Governor 
Stuyvesant, for many years one of the 
most extensive landholders in the province. He 
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inade his first 
1630, of an undivided portion 
beautiful tract of land 
some thirty-two miles square, 
His part 
hers in the speculation were 
the patroon Van Rensselaer, 
the historian De Laet, 
two other of the directors of 


of a 


on Delaware Bay. 


the West India Company. 
At a later date he was the 
owner of the whole of Sta 


ten Island. In 1640 he found 
what 
ing situation about six miles 
north of the fort at Manhat 


tan, on the Jersey side of the 


he esteemed a charm- 


Hudson, and traveled among 
the neighboring Indians, eat 
drinking in their 
until he effected a 
several hundred 


ing and 
Wigwains 


trade for 


River. 
Vries 
forti 
fied a stone house thereon, 
to there 
six months of the year, and 


the Hackensack 
called this new estate 
endael, and built and 


intending reside 
erected numerous cabins for 
workmen and 
well as 
dred or more head of 
He made yearly voyages to 
Kurope, never returning 
without a shipload of colo 
He made 
frequent trips up the Hudson and the Connecticut 


servants, as 


hun 
cattle. 


barns for two 


nists for some part of his own territory. 


Rivers, and along the Sound. He was once enter 
tained several days at Saybrook by Colonel Fen 
wick and his beautiful wife, Lady Alice Boteler. 
At another time he visited the Governor of the 
Connecticut Colony at Hartford, and noted in his 
circumstantial diary that the people of the 
land of steady habits ‘‘only drink three 
times at a those who get tipsy 
are whipped on a pole as thieves are in 
Holland.” 

His home at the little fur-station on Man 
hattan Island known New York 
City) was in gubernatorial mansion 
within the fort. He was a striking contrast 
to the short, indolent chief 
trate, Wouter Van Twiller, whose picture 
as handed down is singularly suggestive of 
a well-fed specimen of arrogance, with very 
little capacity for civil affairs. De Vries 
volunteered advice on many occasions, and 


meal, and 


(since 


the 


as 


stout, Magis 


now and then with such magnetie energy 
that it was swallowed without a wry face. 
Knickerbocker’s humorous description con- 
tains many grains truth, particularly 
where he says that, ‘‘Van Twiller conceived every 
subject on so grand a seale, that he had not room 
in his head to turn it over and examine it; and 
when perplexed would shut 
his eyes for two hours at a 
time so as not to be disturb- 
ed by external objects.” De 
Vries, while admitting he was 


of 


a shrewd trader, 
him as a ‘‘ fool” at one of the 
inmeetings of the West India 
Company in Holland. 

The first clergyman, Domi 
nie Bogardus, was a contem 
porary of Captain De Vries 
and Governor Van Twiller. 
He was from an ancient and 


honorable family, and had 


purchase in | 


| not alter the architecture. 
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COMPANY, in the year of I 87 


He spoke Latin, Freneh 
and Spanish with equal fluency, and his sermons 


many accomplishments. 
were reputed marvels of oratory. He was large, 


graceful, sinewy, strong. He had a fine open, frank 


| faee, high cheek bones, a dark piercing eye, and 
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and | 





acres, including the valley of | 


He |} 


mouth expressive of the very electricity of good 


humor. His sterling qualities stand forth in such 





DUTCH WIND-MILLS. 

bold relief, that now at the very mention of his 
name a figure seems to leap forth from the mist of 
centuries, instinct with hearty, vigorous life. 

As in old Nieuw Amsterdam, 
wind-mills were a feature of the land 
the Manhattan Island. 
There was one horse-imill, however, and the wide 
loft of that building was the only plaee for hold- 
ing religious services in the little colony before 
Dominie Bogardus. Shortly after 
that, a plain wooden church appeared on a high 
point of land fronting the East River (near what 
is now Pearl street, between Whitehall and Broad). 
De Vries laughed at it, and told Van Twiiler that 
the English would call it a barn. But he could 


Holland, so in 
Common 
lower 


scape in part of 


the coming of 
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FIRST FERRY TO LONG ISLAND. 
The little parsonage 
to the right of the 
church pleased him better. It was a simple cot- 
tage with the gable-end turned toward the str:et, 
the front door ornamented with an elegant brass 
knocker brought from Holland. It was presently 
surrounded by a pretty garden laid out and plant 
ed by the minister himself. .And in the bright 
summer days pinks and tulips winked and blinked 
across the graveled pathways, coquetting with 
young vegetables, while vines clambered to the 
very house top, and lilacs, roses, jessamines, and 
syringas gave the whole, at a distance, the effect 
of a huge bouquet. 

It was on the line of a path, which in due course 
of time became a road, and is now ealled Pearl 
Street, that wound along among the trees and 
through the ravines from the fort to a few rods 


which the governor erected 
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north of what is now Fulton Ferry, and termi- 
nated at the water’s edge under the shadow of a 
wide speading oak. Upon a nail driven into the 
bark of the old tree hung a horn, while under its 
wide spreading branches, and moored to its trunk, 
was the ferry-boat to Long Island. 

To make use of the ferry, it was necessary to 
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blow a blast on the horn loud enough to summon 
the nearest farmer from his plowing, or planting, 
or hoeing, or harvesting, to row the traveler to 
the Long Island shore. 

Searcely less primitive than the first ferry was 
the first marine telegraph in New York harbor. 
De Vries sold a portion of Staten Island to Corn- 
elis Melyn, a Belgian merchant, who established a 
plantation, and received a formal patent as pa- 
troon. A small redoubt was immediately erected 
near the Narrows, where a flag was raised when- 
ever a vessel arrived in the lower bay. This was 
in 1641. Five years before, a ludicrous incident 
had occurred one bright May morning, in con- 
sequence of the entire of any com 
munication with the outside waters. De Vries, 
returning from Europe, had piloted his own 
through the Narrows in the dead of 
night, and coming before the sleeping town just 
at daybreak humorously determined to fire a gun 
and watch the result. It seemed to shake the 
island from center to cireuwmference. Every man, 
woman and child was wakened and alarmed. 
The soldiers in the fort rushed to their posts, and 
Van Twiller himself appeared with more haste 
than grace, grasping a loaded pistol in one hand, 
and vainly endeavoring to dress himself with the 
other. De Vries was heartily welcomed, for his 
coming always brought a gleam of sunshine into 


absence 


vessel 


the colony, as well as news and supplies; so he 
was invited home with the governor to breakfast. 

Adam Roelandsen enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first schoolmaster in the metropolis. 
From some cause, possibly because ‘‘ people did 
not speak well of him,” he could not make a living 
at his vocation, and so took in washing. But he 
did not succeed in his laundry enterprise either. 
There is a curious law-suit on record which shows 
how he demanded payment of Gillis De Voocht 
for washing his linen. The defendant made no 
objection to the price charged, but refused to pay 
until the end of the year. The court decided 
that Roelandsen should continue to wash for De 
Voocht the remainder of the year, and then col- 
lect his money. Meanwhile the schoolmaster 
built himself a house, thirty feet long, eighteen 
feet wide, and eight feet high, which was roofed 
with reeden thatch, had an entry three feet wide, | 
two doors, a pantry, a staircase, a mantel-piece, 
and a bedstead. This latter was built into the | 
wall, like a cupboard in a partition, with doors | 
closing upon it when unoccupied. It was a great 
economy in the matter of room. A_ sleeping- | 
apartment in one of the small Dutch taverns of 
that date often accommodated several travelers 
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at night, while during the day it was only an 
ordinary public room, quite unencumbered in 
appearance. But schoolmaster Roelandsen was 
unable to compensate the builder; and he finally 
| committed a grave offense, for which he was chas- 
| chastised at the whipping-post upon the water's 
edge, and banished from the Dutch dominions. 

When Van Twiller’s light at last went out, as 
such lights will, the chair of state was filled by a 
bustling little potentate, who seized the reins of 
authority with the air of a master. Governor 
Kieft was not personally attractive, and possessed 
none of those subtle qualities which inspire con- 
fidence. He was headlung and hasty, had a wiry 
look as if constantly standing on guard, promi- 
nent sharp features, and restless gray eyes. He 
was industrious and strictly temperate, not want- 
ing in natural abilities, and severely moral, but 
his education was limited and his self-conceit un- 
restrained, and he imagined himself able to legis- 
late, individually, for all mankind. 

He began his remarkable career by assuming 
sovereignty and rejecting counsel. There were 
men among the settlers who were his superiors in 
general intelligence, and also experienced in the 
matter of treating with the Indians. But he 
passed them by with chilling haughtiness. The 
Company had given him the privilege of fixing 
the number of his official counselors. He warily 
chose one man. The favored individual was Dr. 
' La Montagne, alearned and highly-bred Huguenot 
| nobleman, who had escaped to these shores about 
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a year before, from the rage of religious persecu- 
tion in France. 

But while Kieft displayed a certain measure of 
wisdom in the selection, he so managed as to derive 
very little advantage from his talented associate. 
He granted Dr. La Montagne one vote and reserved 
to himself ¢7vo votes, with a view to keeping the 
supreme control in his own hands. Such a high- 
handed act of despotism would not have been 
| tolerated a day in any part of the Dutch Repub- 
‘lie; and it only serves to illustrate the defects in 
the organization of that remarkable private cor- 
poration, the West India Company, which proved 
itself unable to govern its possessions properly. 
Kieft committed one indiscretion after another, 
until he brought a series of bloody disasters upon 
the colony, from the effects of which it failed to 








recover until long after he had met a watery 


grave on his return voyage to 
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Holland. 

The details of the 
dian war with which 
Kieft desolated the 
smiling country 
would furnish little 


eruel In- 


pleasure. There 
was no special 
wnilitary skill to 
chronicle, no mar- 


shaling of hosts, no 
erash of serried col- 
umns. There was 
only terror and des- 
pair. Kieft’s great 
master-stroke of fol- 
ly was the execution 
of one of the most 
shocking massacres 
that ever disgraced 
a civilized nation. 
The bold Mohawks 
descended upon the 
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Tappaen and Westchester tribes for the purpose 
of levying tribute. These Indians came flying 
half naked to the Dutch for protection. They 
were kindly received, and De Vries, Dr. La Mon- 
tagne, Dominie Bogardus and others gave them 
food and clothes, and assisted them in finding 
shelter. Kieft made no effort to disguise his dis 
approval.  ‘* Exter- 
minate them,” was 
his motto. The In- 
dians took alarm and 
fled, to Payo- 
nia, and others to a 
point on the Island 
known as 
bouwery. 
A few days later 
there was a Shrove- 
tide dinner party, 
given by Jan Jansen 
Dam, and the gov , 
ernor was present. The chief topic of conversa- 
tion was the Indians. Some of the gentlemen 
were for destroying them. De Vries breathed 
kindness and caution in every syllable he uttered. 
Wine was passed freely, and there was a hot skir- 
mish of opinions. Finally Kieft, in a significant 
toast, announced “Approaching hostilities!” and 
gave an order to the provincial secretary to send 
out an armed party of reconnoissance. 
Consternation quickly took the place of hilarity. 
Dominie Bogardus sharply reproved the governor, 
and expressed the most unqualified astonishment 
and indignation at the proposed proceedings. Dr. 
La Montagne pleaded, excitedly, for a postpone- 
ment. ‘‘ Wait, for God's sake,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘until the arrival of the next ship from Hol- 
land!” De Vries seized Kieft by the arm, and 
argued and entreated that he should desist from 
such an infernal purpose. He walked home with 
him to his house in the fort, talking incessantly, 
and pointing out with the accuracy of a prophet 


some 


Corlear’s 





the dangers which would follow. Kieft only 
smiled. He had just been building a new parlor 


and asked De Vries to step in and look at it. 
From the window the soldiers could be seen pre- 
paring to start on their bloody mission. ‘* You 
see!” said the fool-hardy governor, ‘‘iny order 
has gone forth, and cannot be recalted.” 

The events of that night are a sad blot upon 
New Netherland’s history. One hundred and 
twenty Indians were butchered in their sleep. It 
makes humanity blush to record such an atrocious 
deed. Not a woman or a child was spared. 

De Vries sat by the kitchen fire in the govern- 
or’s house with an aching heart. Now and then 
a wild shriek from some hapless victim reached 
his ears from the Pavonia shore. It was a little 
past midnight, when all at once an Indian man 
and woman appeared in the doorway. They lived 
near Vriesendael, and had escaped in a small 
skiff. They said, ‘‘The Mohawks have fallen 
upon us! Oh, hide us in the fort !” “ No,” replied 
De Vries, pityingly, ‘‘no Indians have done this ; 
it is the work of the Dutch. It is no time now 
for you to hide in the fort ;’ and accompanying 
them to the gate, he advised them to hurry away 
to the north, and watched them until they disap- 


| peared in the darkness. 


Presently eleven tribes had united in one hid- 
eous war-cry against the Dutch. In one week 
every plantation from the Housatonic to the 
Raritan was transformed into a frightful and 
desolate waste. The rich and the poor, the 
strong and the weak, the old and the young, were 
at the mercy of the revengeful fiends. 


| Those who escaped with their lives huddled in 
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and around the fort. Kieft stood aghast before 
the wrath of ruined farmers, childless men, and 
widowed women. 

One incident deserves special notice. The Indi- 
ans in their work of destruction attacked Vries- 
endael, killed the cattle, burned the barns and 
out-houses, and were preparing to set fire to the 
beautiful manor-house of De Vries, where the 
people had all gathered for safety because of the 
loop-holes for musketry, when an Indian came 
running to the scene, and so eloquently declaimed 
to the savages of the goodness of the ‘great 
chief ” that they paused and went away, express- 
ing sorrow that they had done so much mischief 
already. It was the same Indian whose life De 
Vries had saved on the night of the Pavonia mas- 
sacre. 

The year that followed was emphatically a year 
of blood. The only man who at any time could 
go among the savages to negotiate for the restor- 
ation of captives or sue for peace was Captain De 
Vries. His character for justice and honor was 
firmly established in the Indian heart, and he 
could move from one point to another with no 
fears for his personal safety. He had no sympa- 
thy with war under any circumstances, and in 
course of time brought the enemy to terms. 
‘Now who shall make good our damages ?” he 
asked of the governor. He had lost all the labor 
and expenditure of the last dozen years ; his peo- 
ple who survived were not willing to commence 
work anew, and he finally bade farewell to the 
cheerless country, and returned to Holland. 

It was more in spite of mismanagement than 
through any merit whatever that New Nether- 
land recuperated and again budded and blos- 
somed. 

The two great commercial corporations of the 
Dutch, which had made such a noise in Europe 
for almost a century, were on the decline. The 
East India Company had gathered spoils from 
the commerce of the Orient, and the West India 
Company had controlled the American seas, and 
both by commerce and war gotten great gain from 
the Spaniards and their American possessions. 
They had both commenced under auspicious cir- 
cumstances. When, in 1580, Philip II. united Port- 
ugal to Spain, and presently began his war upon 
England, his ports were closed upon English ves- 
sels. England was thus forced to buy her spices, 
silks, and other Indian produce of the Dutch. 
But the revolt of the Netherlands soon followed, 
and Dutch vessels were excluded from Lisbon, 
which had long been the European depot for 
Indian wares. The Dutch had already begun to 
reap large profits from their English trade. Prices 
had gone up on all India goods; that of pepper 
by two hundred per cent. They were compelled, 
as it were, to seek a direct passage to the Orient. 
Thus originated the East India Company. The 
directors were mostly city nobles of the old school. 
Their vessels followed in the track of the Portu- 
guese around Africa. So prosperous did the com- 
pany become that within twenty years four times 
the original capital was divided among the share- 
holders. 

The West India Company, which for so long a 
time practically owned the Dutch American colo- 
nies, peopled them, governed them, and fos- 
tered their trade, arose about the same time as 
the question of the truce with Spain, which 
played an important part in the history of the 
Netherlands. Spanish persecution ruined the 
ancient trade and opulence of Belgium, and drove 
more than one hundred thousand Protestant fam- 
ilies, the very pith of the nation, to the north: 
they settled chiefly in Holland and Zealand. But 
the exiled Belgians had no intention of remaining 
permanently in northern Netherlands. They 
' breathed a new element of commercial strength 
into the atmosphere, and at the same time were 
putting their shrewd heads together to devise 
some method by which Belgium might be deliv- 
ered from the Spanish yoke. They knew that 
the wide possessions of Spain were open to the 
resolute attacks of a vigorous foe. They finally 
originated the gigantic scheme of a warlike com- 
pany of private adventurers, who should conquer 
or ruin the Spanish settlements, seize the Spanish 
» transports, and cut off all communication with 
her transatlantic dependencies. It was easier, 
however, to plan so vast a project than to put it 
in execution. 

The East India Company openly and persistent- 
ly opposed the formation of the West India Com- 
pany. The government of the Netherlands had 
no sympathy with its grand purpose of worrying 
Spain and gathering recompense from the spoils. 
John of Barneveld, with his fertile pen and elo- 


quent and ready tongue, was fully determined to 
prevent the existence of any such warlike corpor- 
ation as the one under consideration. The spirit- 
ed Belgians found energetic allies notwithstanding. 
The lower classes in the Holland towns favored 
them because Barneveld was hated for his aristo- 
cratic proclivities. Influential men from the 
other Dutch provinces lent their aid because 
Barneveld manifested an overweening influence 
for Holland. And the House of Orange gave the 
hand of fellowship because this princely family 
aspired to wider dominion and to a less limited 
authority than they had hitherto possessed. 

The Dutch republic at that troubled epoch has 
been compared to a raft loosely strung together, 
floating almost on a level with the ocean, and 
often half submerged, but freighted with inesti- 
mable treasures for itself and the world. The 
Dutch revolt was the practical overthrow of relig- 
ious tyranny. It was a healthy, and for the age 
an enlightened, movement. But theological dis- 
putes arose upon the embers of former delusions, 
even among the Protestants themselves. Armini- 
us, from the ancient university of Leyden, under- 
took the difficult task of justifying the doctrine 
of the condemnation of sinners predestined to 
evil. He publicly taught, also, that the ministers 
of the church ought to be dependent upon the 
civil authority. The municipalities caught at the 
cleverly-thrown bait, and attempted to free them- 
selves from the pretensions of the Established 
clergy. Gomar, a celebrated scholar and religious 
fanatic, defended the doctrines of the Established 
Protestant Church and its principles of ecclesias- 
tical polity. 

The question of organizing the West India 
Company was agitated for nearly thirty years. 
Its formation was openly and persistently op- 
posed by the East India Company; and also by 
the government of the Netherlands—which was 
not in sympathy with its grand purpose of worry- 
ing Spain and gathering recompense from the 
spoils—until it became apparent that only through 
its assistance could their recently acquired posses- 
sions in North America be colonized. One clause 
in the proposed charter of the new Company pro- 
vided for the settlement of New Netherland, and 
it was the hinge upon which the event turned. 

When after many birth throes the extraordi- 
nary Company became a fixed fact it struck out 
boldly. Its fleets often numbered as many as 
seventy armed vessels each. It seemed destined 
to deprive the Spaniards of their principal sup- 
port, and gather in all the riches of Peru and 
Mexico. It met with many brilliant successes. 
The prizes captured during the first few years 
were of such value that the shareholders received 
from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent. upon 
their investments. The Company was bent on 
Spanish conquest, and only so far as the Indian 
traffic added to its coffers did it give this little 
corner of the world any attention. The new 
colony had already cost over five hundred and 
fifty thousand guilders above the returns, and 
affairs in North America were neglected. 

It was during the administration ,of Governor 
Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch governors under 
the Company’s rule, that, after repeated applica- 
tions, the city of Nieuw Amsterdam was incorpor- 
ated. It was in the year 1653. The act was 
exceedingly simple. Two burgomasters and five 
schepens were appointed guardians of, the public 
peace. Their duties were not well defined, and 
they had no salaries, but they constituted a court 
of criminal and civil jurisdiction, and exercised 
limited legislative powers. A pew was set apart 
for them in the old church in the fort, and on 
Sunday mornings they left their homes and fam- 
ilies, and met in the City Hall—which, by the 
way, was the old stone tavern built before the In- 
dian war by Governor Kieft, remodelled and 
brushed up—and marched ffm there in solemn 
procession to the house of worship, preceded by 
the bell-ringer, who carried their cushions of 
state. 

The first city clerk was Jacob Kip. He was a 
young man of spirit and intelligence, tall, hand- 
some, and extremely popular. He married Marie, 
the youngest daughter of Dr. La Montagne, a 
beautiful girl of sixteen. He owned a farm of one 
hundred and fifty acres on the East River, where 
he built a house and resided a great part of the 
year, The locality was known as Kip’s Bay. The 
Kip mansion was once or twice rebuilt, and five 
generations of the Kip family were born init. It 
was for a short time during the Revolution the 
headquarters of General Washington. It was one 
of the landmarks which connected us with the 





olden time, but which was ruthlessly pushed aside 





by the corporation at the opening of Thirty-fifth 
Street, on the direct line of which it stood. 

One of the burgomasters who watched from 
time to time over the untoward youth of the city 
was Cornelis Steenwyck, the original of the por- 
trait on the opposite page. He was a staunch re- 
publican of the old Belgian stock, intelligent 
and liberal-minded. After the overthrow of the 
Dutch power, the English governors held him 
in great respect, his colleagues looked to him for 
advice, and the common people loved and feared 
him. He probably exercised a more healthful in- 
fluence over the public mind than any other man 
of his time. He was appointed by the crown of 
England as Counsellor to the Governor, and at 
one time was appointed Governor pro tem. dur- 
ing the temporary absence of Lovelace. His 
great, square, stone house stood on the corner of 
Whitehall and Bridge streets, and was well, we 
might say elegantly, furnished. A French nut- 
wood bookcase and eleven paintings from the Ant- 
werp masters were among his choice possessions. 
The Dutch Government gave him a commission 
(dated Oct. 27th, 1676), as Governor over a colony 
which had been planted in Maine, but he remain- 
ed there only a short time, as the territory was 
yielded to the English in the general treaty which 
followed. 

During all this while the Company declined. 
It was bearing one of the greatest of public bur- 
dens, a naval war against an enemy of stupendous 
power ; and while acting in many things like an 
independent state it was only a society of private 
individuals, and had no power to enforce the ful- 
fillment of the promises of assistance which it had 
received from the States General. Notwithstand- 
ing all its success, the Company became embar- 
rassed financially, and at last went into bank- 
ruptcy about the time that the treasure-houce 
which would have been sufficient in itself to have 
enriched its possessors, had they known how to use 
it, was captured by a people of different language, 
views and policy,—and the Dutch Nieuw Amster- 
dam became the English New York. ' 








BOASTING. 
A Parable from Tartar Literature. 
By Liu E. BARR. 


OASTING, the Tartar horse did say: 
“TI trotted hard the long, hot day, 
And after midnight (truth I tell) 
Into a rapid gallop fell.” 


Boasting, the sparrow-hawk did say : 
“Tl idly spent the sunny day ; 

But going home, for some excuse, 

I carried off the great gray goose.” 


To which the falcon answer made: 
* Boasting, my dear, is not my trade; 
So I may say the hare I found, 
And caught him, too, without the hound.” 


The owl took up the boastful strain ; 
** You all do tire yourselves in vain ; 

Whene’er my hunger makes a call 

I catch my mice right at their hole.” 


Is man more wise? Ah, no! in truth, 

Thus spoke a boasting craven youth: 
“ Is Taj-Elmlouk a man of note? 

I swear I took him by the throat.’ 


The bragging speech the wise man heard, 
But deigned to answer by no word, 

Yet ere the boast had time to cool 
Redeemed his honor from a fool. 








THE STORY OF A SIEGE. 


By SrtsterR FRANCES. 





CHAPTER V. 


i a was Christmas Eve, a Christmas to be re- 
membered! The earth lay bound with a 
black, iron frost, and it was bitter cold. 

To the horror of the scanty supply of food—and 
George Warren had not ventured to ask for 
weeks by what name the bouillon went that 
formed his daily meal at the cheap restaurant—to 
this was added now a new distress, the searcity 
of fuel ! 

The lofty apartment in the Rue Malesherbes 
had been rendered as snug as possible by a fold- 
ing screen that inclosed the invalid’s couch by the 
fire ; but now that there was nothing but green 
wood to burn, and but a short supply of that, the 
chill hearth gave out more smoke than heat, and 
the time seemed coming when even these high- 
priced and precious fagots could be had no longer. 

This was a privation of which the doctor had 
not dreamed, with all his anxious forecasting of 
the future, and he shivered as he piled up shawls 
and afghans on his mother’s sofa. 

It was growing dark ; the short winter twilight 
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was closing in, and he groped about on the man- 
tel shelf for a match with which to light their one 
feeble lamp. The crystal lusters, hanging high 
overhead, with their crested gas-burners and 
sparkling drops were of no use now. One little 
smoky petroleum lamp was all that sufficed them 
to see each other's faces. 

His mother had been dozing during the after- 
noon, and he had been sitting by her in the cheer- 
less room, going over and over in his mind the 
still more cheerless situation. ‘‘ With all the 
drilling and parading and vows before the statue 
of Strasburg, here we all lie like rats in a trap 
without the courage to bite our way out !” 

Two or three sorties there had been indeed, but 
with such conflicting orders and changing plans 
that they seemed like ordained massacres. The 
Breton sailors in the forts and the stout peasantry 
of the Garde Mobile had fighting mettle in them, 
surely. 

But the shop-keepers of the National Guard, with 
their valorous speeches at the clubs, the ‘pacts 
acith death” they daily swore, the lies of the news- 
papers, the want of a dictator who should convert 
this seething caldron of brag and bravery into a 
solid mass of resistance and weight, how sorely it 
chafed the restless American as he recalled one 
by one the incidents of his own eventful cam- 
paigning. 

But it had grown dark, and his mother had not 
spoken for hours; he must see her face, must 
rouse her and try to give her a little cheer before 
she settled to sleep for the night. 

So he lighted the dim brass lamp and placed it 
on the mantel-shelf, whence it shone down in gro- 
tesque light and shadow on the little space within 
the sereen. 

His mother was awake and was looking at him 
with her large, mournful eyes. Something more 
of meaning in their look than usual prompted 
him to lean over her and say : 

“Christmas Eve! Do you know it, mother? 
Let us thank God that we are together !” 

It was rarely now that Mrs. Warren spoke, but 
she looked assent with her eyes, and then said, 
with great effort : 

“Is there—any one—to miss you—to-night— 
where you—came from *” 

Dr. Warren started. It was the first gleam of 
interest she had ever showed in his past, and he 
had avoided speaking of his life in America as in- 
volving so much that might pain her without 
end, 

‘Yes, mother,” he said, bending his head over 
her poor, passive hand and kissing it, ‘‘I think 
there is one little girl in a Pennsylvania village 
who is thinking of me to-night, and I hope—I 
know—that she misses me.” 

Then, gathering courage from his mother’s in- 
terested look, he went on and told her the history 
of his parting with Margaret. It was a relief, a 
satisfaction, to speak it all out and to give his 
own conduct the words that befitted it in his 
mind. He poured forth his story, and his mother 
seemed to listen intelligently ; and when he told 
her how he had abruptly flung himself out of the 
village and from the sweet little romance of his 
life, she raised her poor hand and placed it lov- 
ingly on his head. 

“You ean soon go back to her. 
soon.” 

As a son he tried to speak hopefully, cheerily of 
the future, when all this sound and fury of the 
bombardment should be past and gone, and Paris 
once more open to the outer world. But very 
slowly she shook her head. 

‘‘I shall not see it,—nor her. 
loved her—I think.” 

And looking once more into her face, at the 
shadow gathering there, seeing what he had never 
seen before in all the dull hopelessness of her dis- 
ease, the stamp of the awful change, he bowed 
his head beside her couch and was still -—fast 
holding his mother’s hand. 

The shadow fell that night! When Christmas 
morning dawned, the light looked in on the calm 
face of the dead. She had passed away so silently 
in the watches of the night that even her son, 
anxiously noting pulse and breathing, was scarce 
conscious at the time that all was over, until the 
gray dawn showed, stealing in at the window, 
that peace and rest had come at last. 

But not to him. There was no peace, no rest 
for him at first. Like one bewildered, he walked 
round and round the Park Monceaur, the little 
Park with all its bright foliage blackened with 
the frost and trampled under soldiers’ feet. It 
had seemed to him, when he first saw it, like a 
picture from Holme fields, But the desolate, 
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bleakness, reigning there now, was indeed a pict- 
ure of himself, of his past life, and, perhaps, the 
future. It was as he had made it,—come what 
would! 

The long, eareful tending of his mother, the 
patient, tender watchfulness that had brought 
out all the woman in the hard and resolute man, 
seemed as straws, nothings, in the fierce struggle 
that raged within him now. 

Last Christmas day he was with her. To-day, 
not even the poor invalid to call his own ; alone 
in the fated city. 

They made a grave for the poor lady at Mont- 
martre. ‘' Heaven knows how long it will be safe 
from desecration,” thought her son; but the en- 
emies’ guns, thundering to the south and east, 
had spared that quarter as yet. 

And when she was laid there, with the sim- 
plicity and haste which the time demanded, Dr. 
Warren turned his steps towards the American 
ambulance tents, where he was sure to find com- 
patriots ; and work—perhaps. 

He had his desire. The cold, bitter weather 
had so aggravated the wounds of the poor victims 
—for such they seemed to be to eyes that had 
noted the unwieldiness and blunders of the sepa- 
rate sorties—that their sufferings were intensified 
tenfold ; and it needed all the experience, as wel] 
as the patience, of the self-elected nurses, to fulfill 
their wearing duties. 

But these horrors were not to last long; and 
very thankful was George Warren, when, the ar- 
mistice proclaimed, a prolonged interview with 
the American minister furnished him not only 
with a pass, but the means to get away. 

It was a debt which he could the more readily 
incur, for he carried with him, in the little packet 
of diamonds, enough and more than enough to 
repay it sevenfold. He had offered to leave these 
at the embassy ; but the kindly gentleman shook 
his hand. ‘ The troubles are not over yet. They 
are not readily convertible, here. Best take them 
to Amsterdam or Brussels, and send me the loan 
at your leisure.” 

But there was one among the jewels that he 
destined for another purpose than to be broken 
up by the Dutch diamond merchant to whom he 
carried them. It was a ring, set with a single 
brilliant, whose quaint and clumsy circlet dated 
back to his father’s boyish courtship. His mother 
had seldom worn it, in his recollection, alleging 
that it was too small for her hand; but he had 
memories of a fair girlish hand, that wore no such 
adornments ; nor would, until he should -place it 


there—perhaps ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


T was late in March when Dr. Warren again 

jumped out of the cars at Holme station. But 
the spring was early this year; and Easter Sun- 
day, falling about this time, had seemed like a 
summer's day. This was the Wednesday later, 
and already there was hope, there was promise in 
the tender green of the budding trees, and in the 
rich emerald of the wheat fields that lay broad 
and velvet in the sun. 

Bo railroad as yet came within two miles of 
Holme; but the intervening distance between 
Holme station and the village was soon accom- 
plished, and the doctor passed hurriedly up the 
long street on his way to the yellow house. 

He had hoped to escape recognition, but not so. 
The blacksmith hailed him from his shop, coming 
out with leather apron and blackened hand to 
give him, ‘‘ Hallo! Doctor, come back to stay ?” 
And the post-master, a mild-faced, insinuating 
man, peered out from his barred and partitioned 
window to say: 

“Why, if it ain't Dr. Warren! 
Good day !” j 

Still he hoped fo avoid being seen at the store, 
and crossed to the other side of the way. ‘* Hap- 
ly Stephen is off electioneering, somewhere, and 
I can get by.” 

But furtively glancing over, as he hurried by 
the store, he started and stopped short. Instead 
of the dingy sign he was used to see there, with 
“8. Johns’ Store” in faded brown paint, a bean 
new sign, with glittering gold letters on a black 
ground, declared ‘‘H. Bolter & Co.” to be the pro- 
prietors and partners thereof. 

‘Bless me! Is that our doctor come again ?” 
and from an upraised window, Mrs. Scott, her 
enmity buried, seemingly, for the nonce, hailed 
him with a smile of welcome. 

But the doctor merely bowed in answer to her 
torrent of questions and hastened across the 
street into that veritable Curiosity Shop, the 
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“‘country store” of Holme. It was dark, as usual, 
within ; and groping behind the counter that ran 
across the back was a figure that seemed familiar. 
Two bare-foot children stood in waiting, penny in 
hand ; and as the stooping figure raised itself and 
produced a box of clay-pipes for the benefit of the 
young customers, Dr. Warren recognized a tall 
youth who had been “assistant” in the days of 
Stephen Johns. : 

‘* Was this H. Bolter ?” he asked. 

“The same, sir. Oh! How are you, Dr. War- 
ren? Come back to stay? Been nobody worth 
shucks to take your place, sir; you'll find it open, 
I guess,” 

‘‘But where is Stephen?” asked the doctor, 
trying to speak composedly. 

“Oh! Stephen?” with an attempt at a long- 
drawn visage which was most unsuccessful ; “‘ you ; 
see, he went off to Washington last fall, office- 
hunting ; and he loitered and poked round there 
till all his money was gone, and he fell ill with a 
kind of low fever, with the disappointment-like. 
Then, bimeby, word came to his house that he 
was dead; and some of them Philadelfy fellows 
they brought him home.” 

‘* And Marg—Miss Harding !—where is she ®” 

“Oh, she is a woman, I tell you! She just 
gathered up everything, after the funeral; and 
there wasn’t much left, to bé sure, when them 
Washington bills was paid. They sold the old 
yaller house, and she and me fixed it that I was 
to take the store on shares—the children, they’s 
the Co.”—indicating with a chuckle the flaming 
sign. ‘‘ Bill Osgood, that’s the painter down 
yander, he said he’d give it an extra touch of gold 
because of them! 

‘‘Then Margaret, she gets the school at the 
meeting-house—you know the Quaker school 
aback there on the P’int road ; and there's two 
rooms over it for the school-mistress to live in. 
Do you believe it ?—she’s moved them ehildren 
and all over into them two rooms; and Tace, she’s 
such a big girl, she’s actually teaching a class in 
school. 

“You know how Squire White's place adjines 
the Meeting House; and I believe Margaret pays 
so much a week, at all events they take their 
meals in there to the Squire’s,*so she’s not both- 
ered with cooking nor help. 

‘* But do take a cheer,” said H. Bolter, breaking 
off in his narrative to assume the hospitable ; 
‘got some first-rate hard cider here ; let me draw 
you a glass ?” 

‘* No, thank you,” said the doctor, with a smile, 
looking at his watch and nodding a good-bye— 
‘*T'll come in again.” 

H. Bolter emerged from the dusky region be- 
hind the counter, and stalking to the door, looked 
after him, down the street. 

** Yes, sure enough, going straight to the P’int 
road and the meeting-house. Don’t need no 
profits to tell what that means !” 

But as the doctor drew near the school-house 
he slackened pace. Half-past three! Of course 
she was in school; he could hear the hum of 
little voices, and the singing geography lesson, 
leading in which he thought he could recognize 
the shrill treble of Tace. 

To dash in and snatch her up away from desk 
and spelling-book was his first impulse. But he 
checked himself, thinking of the wondering little 
eyes and the truant little tongues. Besides he 
must consider her, too, in such a meeting, after 
their parting. 

No, he would wait in the little wood that 
skirted the meeting-house grounds ; and, carefully 
keeping out of sight of the school-house windows, 
he paced up and down the cart-path that led 
through the wood, stooping down from time to 
time to gather a stray blue violet that peeped 
up beside the rough track of the wheels. 

Only half an hour! But it seemed a whole life- 
time, with the sweet future so close, so breath- 
lessly near ! 

Was it characteristic of his faith in himself, or 
his trust in Margaret, that he never once had a 
doubt of his reception; never once pictured a 
cold look of indifference, or a reproachful word ? 

At last the half-hour ended; for a gathering 
roar of sound went, up from the little school- 
house, and rang through the quiet wood. Dr, 
Warren came again to the wood-edge, and shaded 
his eyes from the sun which struck level across 
the fields. 

Yes, the little troop was disbanding, sure 
enough, and scattering in all directions upon the 
cross-roads. But though he watched until the 
latest child had flung on its satchel and shut the 
gate, until a tall girl, who was surely Tace, had 
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gone demurely down the road, the figure he 
looked to see did not appear. 

Noiselessly he approached the school-house and 
looked in at the window. There she sat, his dear 
Margaret of old, at a little red-painted table, 
with a huge pile of exercise-books before her, 
over which she was leaning. She was so busy 
with them that at the light sound of his footsteps 
—the window was open—sthe did not even look up. 

He watched her for a moment; still the same 
pure sweet face, earnest and fair. Smiling softly 
to herself as she rapidly corrected a wofully inis- 
spelled and dislocated ‘‘ composition,” her grace- 
ful head bent over it, and her pencil raining down 
strokes. = 

When, right across the page, across "Mira Slo- 
cum’s best paragraph, a little bunch of violets, 
shot through the open window, fell! And at the 
window a brown-bearded face, and brown eyes 
looking in wistful entreaty. 

‘‘May I come in? I know my lesson now!” 
And, without waiting for permission, in through 
the window sprang the tall scholar, truant so 
long ! 

Apparently the lesson was satisifactory ; but it 
must have been said over and over again, for be- 
fore the two loiterers left the school-house the 
young moon had risen, and was shining full upon 
the broad, weather-beaten step. 

As they, lingering still, came slowly up the road 
to Squire White’s, from the gate they were hailed 
by no less a personage than the Squire’s lady her- 
self. 

“Just coming to look for you, Margaret, my 
dear. Why, who's this 2” 

“An old friend,” said the doctor, coming for- 
ward. 

Mary White had been one of the very few in 
Holme village to thoroughly appreciate Dr. War- 
ren. She could never reconcile his abrupt depart- 
ure; and though, with womanly intuition, she 
had connected that departure with the yellow 
house on the hill, she had with rare delicacy never 
mentioned his name to Margaret. 

But now, in a flash, she saw the whole situa- 
tion; and as with warm, welcoming greeting she 
detained the doctor, mischievously introducing 
some words of congratulation before she finished 
her sentence, Margaret passed quickly into the 
house and left them standigg there. 

Of course the doctor stayed to ‘‘tea ;” and the 
hospitable squire would have insisted that he 
should ‘‘make his home” with them until the 
brown house was made ready ; ‘for I conclude,” 
said the squire, with a side glance at Margaret, 
‘‘that you’ve come to take up the old trade.” 

But the doctor declined this overwhelming 
offer, saying they did not know what they were 
asking—they would be tired enough of him as it 
was. He would settle himself at the Cross Keys 
for a few days. 

He begged hard for a holiday, the next day, for 
the children—or even a half holiday! But he 
was put down instantly by Tace, who began al- 
ready to take on womanly dignity. So that Mar- 
garet’s laughing ‘‘no,” and even Mrs. White, 
joining the party in power, quite routed him. 
He had his programme sketched for him, and 
there was nothing to do but to follow it out. 

** The last doctor was a poor affair,” Mrs. White 
said. ‘‘Had no confidence in himself, somehow ; 
was always turning over his doctor-books when 
you asked him what todo. Now, J have a book, 
too ; and it’s only when my own experience fails 
me that I send for a doctor, anyway. So I don't 
want him to begin where I leave off. And folks 
got out with him, sure enough, and got to sending 
ever to Somerville, to old Dr. James. It’s a long 
way for him to come, and he used to grumble, 
and threatened to send over one of his "prentice 
lads. And at last the new doctor got beat out en- 
tirely, and the house has been shut up these two 
months. You won’t have any trouble, for Ann 
Dewlap she has the renting of it.now, and she’s 
over at her sister Beans’s, at the end of the village, 
visiting.” 

*‘ Saturday's a holiday !" said Tace, relenting as 
the doctor shook hands with her on taking his 
departure when the old clock in the sitting-room 

' pointed to ten. Mrs. White and the Squire had 
_ been so interested in the future plans and in hear- 

_Ang all about that dreadful time in Paris, that 
they had neglected their usual discretion and en- 
gaged the doctor the whole evening in animated 
conversation. 

Once or twice he had frowned a laughing aside 
to Margaret, saying, ‘‘ Can't we stop this and get 
away ?” 

But she. sitting quietly on the sofa by his side, 





had whispered, ‘'They are so kind, do indulge 
them”; so the doctor had yielded to the gentle 
reminder and made himself as agreeable as possi- 
ble to his highly delighted hosts. 

“‘T guess you’d like to take Margaret a drive, 
wouldn't you ?” said the beaming old Squire as 
Saturday came at last, bringing the doctor very 
soon after breakfast. ‘‘The old roan has had 
nothing to do this week. I'll have him put into 
the tilbury for you, if you like.” 

Of course he liked and Margaret was delighted, 
for there seemed really no place in the bustling 
white mansion for a quiet téte-d-téte. The parlor, 
a state apartment seldom used, had indeed a fire 
lighted and two tall brass candlesticks placed 
upon the mantel-shelf every evening now. But it 
was very shivery, and seemed very formal to be 
sitting there in state while the good Squire was 
fretting for companionship on the other side of 
the door. He “liked” the doctor and believed in 
him, and was prepared to show his estimation of 
the ‘‘match” by a grand wedding that should 
gather in half the country-side. He had no chil- 
dren of his ewn, ‘‘and I love Margaret like a 
daughter a’ready ” was his final argument as he 
announced this decision to his wife. 

It was a beautiful day that last Saturday in 
March, and the old roan had no reason to com- 
plain of hard driving, up Will or down. They 
threw the reins on his back as they reached the 
summit of Harper's Hill, that overlooked all the 
village, and secure from interruption the swift 
hours of the morning went by. 

** And you are quite ready,” said Margaret, after 
a pause in the conversation, ‘‘ to take me and all 
the children in my train to live with you 7?” 

‘*] always liked the little things—do me that 
justice, Margy, even in the past. Wherever you 
are is their home always, to be sure. They shall 
be more than welcome.” 

** You won't grow tired of having big girls anda 
nojsy boy romping through your quiet house and 
upsetting all your bachelor ways ?” 

‘*T am prepared,” he said in mock heroies, ‘* to 
accept matrimony with a// its cares, and have had 
quite enough of bachelor ways.” 

‘“ Well, then,” said Margaret, with an arch 
smile, ‘‘I won’t be hard upon such a willing sacri- 
fice. We won't come in such a tribe, after all. 
Mrs. White—you know they never have had any 
children, and they both love little folks so dearly 
—has been begging and begging ever since you 
came home that we would leave Bertie and Pheeb’ 
with her. The children love her and are so happy 
with her, and she is in all respects a mother like 
their own. ‘They will do well by them,’ the 
Squire says, ‘and Bertie shall go to college and 
learn to be a doctor, too!’ You know you are his 
ideal man !” 

“It shall be just as you say, Margy,” and the 
doctor, loeking into her dear eyes, withheld the 
comment that rose to his lips just then. He was 
glad, unfeignedly, that his dear girl was eoming 
to him unfettered by such engrossing cares, but 
not for the world would he have said so now. 

‘Well, then, I say yes. The children are so at 
home and happy there, and both Mrs. White and 
her husband know just what they are and what it 
is they undertake. I iil be selfish now that self 
is you, but indeed,” with a burst of April tears, 
“¢t was always you before !” 

And, struggling to dash away the tell-tale drops, 
and laughing gaily again, ‘‘ Furthermore, Tace 
is to go to boarding-school. She is determined on 
that, and to be a teaeher, some day. Do you 
know that, after all, our venture in store-keeping 
is quite a good one, and that poor little Co. has 
already received more than ever came to them 
through Stephen's hands ?” 

So that of all the little crowd, there was no one, 
after all, to come and live in the brown house, but 
the tiny namesake, baby Margaret. And doctor 
Warren, as they drove homeward, seeing the little 
girl waiting for them by the turn inthe road, swung 
her up into the wagon, kissing her as he lifted her 
to a seat beside him. 

He was very glad, after all, that there was this 
one little waif from the old life, still holding fast 
Margaret’s hand. Glad because of his own old 
selfishness, and that he might, by his loving ac- 
ceptance of the little maid, show to Margy how 
entirely one he was with her, in every impulse 
now. 

But baby Margaret stayed with the others, in 
kind Mrs. White’s care, while the doctor carried 
off his little wife on the wedding-journey he had 
planned so long. 

On no “bridal trip” to Delphic Niagara, in 
whose roar and rainbows brides and grooms may 





know what fate has in store for them ; nor to any 
other “set-aside” place for sueh expeditions. 

But to the far South, breaking out into summer 
beauty in the soft April showers, ‘To this battle- 
field, sadly consecrated, on the sandy shore; to 
this camp-ground of bitter memories of long, 
fateful waiting and dreary loss ; and coming home 
through Virginia Fair Oaks, that there might be 
no episode, no sacred spot in that long fight of 
faith unknown to her. 

And as Margaret catches sometimes the brilliant 
glitter of the ring on her hand, so bare before, it 
seems but a symbol, in its many-colored light, of 
the new world into which she has entered. No 
dull routine of wearing duties; no straitened 
self-sacrifice and narrowing cares, but the poem a 
true marriage is, with its deeper meaning, fuller 
richness, as life’s varied pages turn. 

(The end.) 





A MOUNTAIN FARM. 
By AvuGustaA LARNED. 


T IGH life in summer weather is the best and 

simplest life there is. You must find some 
out of the way nook two thousand or more feet 
above the sea to shake off the tyranny of Mrs. 
Grundy, and be free to clothe yourself as you 
please. Fashion and crowds have stolen the 
bloom from a great many lovely landscapes. But 
they follow only well beaten paths, and leave 
many sequestered places where a natural and 
wholesome life is still possible—a life differing as 
widely from the fevered existence of cities as that 
of Sarah, the wife of the patriarch, differed from 
the life of a Fifth Avenue belle. 

In such obscure little Edens one truink of moder- 
atic dimensions still answers the needs of mortal 
woman for a summer’s sojourn. A flannel moun- 
tain dress—which can be made most bewitching 
and coquettish—short enough for walking over 
all kinds of rough ground, is suitable for nearly 
every occasion. Thick boots, a shade hat, and a 
warm jacket for exceptionally cool mornings and 
evenings complete the costume. The burdens of 
fashion are unbound from the backs of city wo- 
men who, during nine or ten months of the year, 
find themselves yoked to the chariot of the fickle 
goddess. 

The male costume iseven simpler. All the young 
athletes who come up over our mountain road are 
clad in loose trowsers, flannel shirt, and a hat of 
such magnificent proportions it resembles an in- 
inverted bath tub. They have fine, healthy, 
bronzed courtenances, muscles of whip-cord, and 
appetites that are frighttul to contemplate. 

The little paradise which I have discovered lies 
in the still unfrequented parts of the Catskills. It 
is a lovely mountain farm perched upon a high 
plateau, between two fine mountains, one of them 
the Overlook, which rises in densely wooded gran- 
deur to our left. Wherever you stand you turn 
your back upon some scene of exceptional beauty, 
for high mountains clasp bands on three sides of 
us, and in front, to the south, opens the broad 
plain of the Hudson—the river hills of pale and 
ethereal loveliness bounding the horizon, and the 
space between filled with a kaleidoscopic variega- 
tion of woods, farms and hamlets, 

Everything begins instantly to slope away from 
this spot where we are so happily anchored. Grass 
meadows run down hill, while the wind is tossing 
their daisies, and turning the thick green blades 
to satin sheen in long waves and ripples. The 
shining leaves of the Indian corn make the pret- 
tiest bias trimming upon the mountain side ; the 
pale rye and golden spring wheat pour their 
swelling billows downward into some invisible 
gulf. Three steps in any direction and you begin 
to slide towards the valley. In the shortest con- 
ceivable time you are in a different and less vital- 
izing climate, for here one enjoys a perpetual 
bath of coolness. All the fountains of the air 
play upon us, and the necessity for thin garments 
is almost unknown. 

The wide, open plain of the Mudson, with its 
chameleon hills, its innumerable peaceful farms, 
its clustered hamlets that look, at this distance, 
like pearls scattered through the green forest, is 
the play-ground for sun and cloud. Sudden 
showers move across it with majestic stride. We 
can trace their doings over half a county. The 
great powers of earth and air take us into their 
confidence, and show us their deus ex machina. 
But lovely as is the plain, the bold and rugged 
mountain ridge that closes the view to the north 
is even more alluring. Round Top, High Peak, 
and Indian Head stand with clasped hands and 
Titanic feet thrust into a narrow, lovely vale full 
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of sheep-paths and thickets of alder, laurel, and 
sweet fern, where the bleating of lambkins, the 
tinkle of cattle bells, and the cheeping and twit- 
tering of birds that breed here by the hundred 
fill the sweet scented air. The slopes of these 
grand mountains, dark blue, and mysterious vio- 
let, seem velvety and caressing to the eye. The 
glance slides down ali their curves and sinuosities, 
and traces every hollow and recess about their 
giant knees, where a few lonely farm-houses are 
nestled. These look like the holes of chipmunks, 
the burrows of foxes and rabbits. How do their 
inmates live during the seven or eight months of 
arctic weather? Do they hibernate, and, like 
bears, come out Jean and hungry in the spring? 
The little brown, bare-legged children of these 
farms have a wild-eyed look, like the cattle that 
feed in high, rocky pastures.. It is subduing to 
live forever in the shadow of a great mountain ; 
so vast a playmate steals the laugh from the 
the baby’s lip and the color from his cheek. 

The tricksy Ariels of light, and color, and mist, 
are forever cutting their pretty capers about 
these dignified and highly-respectable old moun- 
tains. They clamber over their shoulders, slide 
down their backs, net them up in silvery tissues, 
dart through their gravest blue black shadows 
with merry sunbeams, and often oblige them to 
play blind man’s buff by muffling their heads in 
snowy vapor. But at evening a great pillar of 
cloud is apt to gather in the northwest, which 
turns slowly from white to gold and rose and 
purple and then to gray. The divine smile fades 
from off the solemn mountain face. A crepus- 
cular clearness, vague, dim and sweet, takes the 
place of color, and stars kindle their beacon fires 
on the mountain tops. Then a few light cloud- 
lets, like a flock of celestial birds, brightens tran- 
quilly in the eastern heaven: the evening wind 
stirs gently in the forest ; there is the scent of 
new mown hay mingled with the breath of pines 
and hemlock ; and the moon, like a golden argosy 
that has sailed into unknown seas, rounds the 
dark spur of Overlook. Then dozens of whip- 
poor-wills set up their plaintive note, and flutter 
to the very eaves in quest of asupper. A silver 
day succeeds the golden, and the mountains stand 
like priests in a mighty temple catching the night 
dews upon their garments, and holding up suppli- 
eating hands to the God of Nature. 

This upland farm is a little world of its own, 
half tame, half wild. There are orchards, and 
garden patches, and flower-beds scarce knowing 
where to plant their feet, and yet thriving glori- 
ously in this best of growing weather. Tame 
pigeons fly down the mountain slope, and strike 
their wings against the air with a sound like the 
clapping of hands; little fluffy black and white 
rabbits run about in the grass and nibble at the 
pearly heads of white clover. There are duck- 
lings and chickens that peep and quack, and dogs, 
little and big, that bark merrily. But besides, we 
have the woodpecker stealing in to get*insects 
from the apple trees, and the brown creeper 
stealthily approaching through the berry bushes 
by the wall, and the song-sparrow, and the chip- 
ping bunting, and the king-bird, and the bob-o- 
link, and the glorious scarlet butcher-bird, that 
annually makes a flying visit to these mountains. 
When I happen to wake at four o’clock in the 
morning, I hear the first songster beginning to 
tune its pipe, and all day long the birds sing as if 
this world were a vast music hall built expressly 
for them. 

The wooded slope of Overlook Mountain is a 
prominent object in our view. An excellent road 
winds two miles up the steep to where the Over- 
look House formerly stood. The disastrous fire 
of last spring swept this hotel away, and now the 
road climbs and climbs and ends nowhere. The 
ruins of the great building drearily gaze upon a 
vast landscape, and seem to show the feebleness 
of man’s work compared with the strength of the 
hills, buttressed and fashioned by an almighty 
hand. The only inhabitants of Overlook, that we 
saw, were a man and a child, a dog and cow. They 
(I do not include the cow) occupy what was for- 
merly the laundry, and offer the smallest of root 
beer and a mixture called ice-cream to chance pic- 
nickers. 

The Overlook view is finer than that from the 
more celebrated Mountain House. There is the 
great river looking singulary straight and narrow, 
with a few mole-hills along its banks, like a shal- 
low ditch where children sail toy boats. The 
Berkshire hills come plainly into view, and there 
is the vast plain with its checkerwork of fields and 
farms. But besides these features, to the south 


hills seem crowding and shouldering each other, 
their long slopes steeped in the sun-light. There 
is nothing grander this side Mount Washington. 
In one of the deepest valleys lies Cooper’s Lake, a 
charming little sheet of water, that shines like a 
jewel on the bosom of some Titan goddess. 

There is a ramble of a mile or more along the 
verge, with changing views at every step. You 
walk along the dizzy edge, and tread upon the 
brink of precipices falling down a sheer hundred 
feet, with spruces and juniper bushes clinging 
fearfully in the crevices. You peer into great 
cracks and gorges where the solid rock has been 
rent by some mysterious power ; and the footway 
is so narrow you seem fairly gazing over the rim 
of the world. 

Upon the other side of the mountain lies the 
wild gorge of the Plauterkill, to which a break- 
neck path leads direct from Overlook. This Clove 
is far more savage and grand than the celebrated 
Cauterskill, but is perhaps wanting in the singu- 
larly attractive features of that exquisite place. 
A charming wild vegetation clothes the grim 
rocks—shining laurel, thick piled mosses, fairy 
ferns, blue bells, and white alpine flowers that 
resemble the little blossom found on Mt. Wash- 
ington. . 

High mountain tops, so lovely, so grand, so 
almost inhuman, are not places tolive upon, A 
few hours or days of this experience suffices. We 
descend as Moses did from Mt. Sinai, feeling that 
we have been nearer the divine life, that we have 
met a spirit and a presence never found on lower 
levels, but still glad to get back to human habita- 
tions and the cheerful voices of common life. 
Mountains make steps for our aspiration to mount 
towards heaven. It is sweet to rest in the little 
wild valley when the sun is going down, and to see 
the great giants begin to flame in fires that do not 
consume; to see the mists clear off their sides, 
sweeping away in long lines, like Danté’s doomed 
souls, and to hear the tinkling cattle bells, and fhe 
meditative good-night songs of birds, and the dia- 
pason of the wind on the mountain side, playing 
upon the forest trees as upon harp-strings. These 
arethe joys of a simple mountain life, where all the 
days are beautiful, and all the nights are sweet 
and cali. 





A VOLUNTEER PLATFORM FOR OUR 
SECOND CENTURY. 
By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


N these days of political uncertainty, when 
parties are dissolving, and ‘‘ independent 
voters” are floating about seeking some new line 
of crystallization, it seems open to any one to 
offer a platform of public policy, that may serve 
at least for a basis of speculation. The platform 
which I herewith volunteer has several advan- 
tages. First, not being framed as a bid for office, 
nor to obtain the suffrages of any party, it de- 
clares itself openly and explicitly upon the ques- 
tions that are of real and present interest. Sec- 
ondly, since no one could hope just now to be 
elected to office upon this basis, the acceptance of 
it could not be imputed to any other motives than 
those of the purest patriotism. Thirdly, ten years 
hence, no one need look for the votes of intelli- 
gent and conscientious Americans, for any place 
of public trust, who shall not plant himself square- 
ly upon the principles of this platform. 

(1.) Zrade. Trade of every description, domes- 
tic or foreign, commercial, agricultural, manufac- 
turing, carrying, should be entirely free to follow 
its own laws, without interference from govern- 
ment, whether for hindrance or for guidance. If 
for the ease and convenience of raising a revenue 
by indirect taxation, the government shall impose 
duties upon certain imports, these should be taxed 
upon precisely the same principle as articles of 
domestic growth or manufacture,—that is as 
articles which by their nature or consumption are 
likely to yield the most revenue with the least in- 
convenience to the public,—and not at all as 
articles that come into competition with the prod- 
ucts of domestic labor or skill. Any form of 
** protective” tariff is false in principle, unjust in 
its application, and ruinous in its effects. 

(2.) Finance. The only true and safe financial 
basis for government and people is specie, in such 
proportion that it serves as the circulating me- 
dium of commerce, or is faithfully represented by 
paper, which the holder knows to be, at any time, 
convertible into specie at par. The Government 
of the United States in its financial policy should 
aim directly and constantly at a return to specie 
payments ; indeed, as often happens at a critical 
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take the whole of the bitter potion at a single 
gulp. After a few convulsive contortions he 
would recover the equilibrium of health. J 

(3.) Education. The German notion that it be- 
longs to the State to provide for the culture and 
the religion of its citizens cannot be applied to 
the American system of government. In matters 
of taste, as in matters of conscience, men must be 
left free for their own improvement and develop- 
ment, in so far as they do not trespass upon the 
rights of others, nor threaten the peace and order 
of society. But the American system does de- 
mand that every man shall be sufficiently edu- 
cated for the intelligent discharge of his duties as 
a citizen; and this education the State must not 
only provide but require of every man as a quali- 
fication for voting, jury duty and the like. As 
this education is indispensable to the safety of 
the State, every citizen must be taxed for it,~ 
whether he makes personal use of it or not, just 
as he is taxed for the police, firemen, militia, ete. 
The State must prescribe a course of preliminary 
education, simply and purely secular, and this 
course should be obligatory as to the fact and 
matter of it, but optional as to the place and 
method of it ; that is to say, there should be public 
schools for a plain secular. education open to all ; 
this same education, or its equivalent, should be 
obligatory for all; but it should be at the option 
of parents to send their children to the public 
school or have them taught in a private school or 
by tutors at home. | 

The State should be forbidden to provide for 
religious instruction under any form in the public 
schools, or to make a grant of money to any sec- 
tarian school, or to aid any religious institution 
whatsoever, either directly, by grant of lard, 
money or credit, or indirectly, by exemption from 
taxation, 

(4.) Suffrage. Suffrage should be equal and im- 
partial ; that is to say, the conditions of suffrage 
should be alike for all, and fairly within the reach 
of all. Though the Fourteenth Amendnient to 
the Constitution of the United States aims to 
make each male citizen twenty-one years of age a 
voter—so far as the United States could fix the 
terms of suffrage—yet each State should make it 
a condition of voting that the native citizen shalf 
have received the schooling specified in section 3, 
and that every citizen of foreign birth shall pass 
a prescribed examination in the English language. 
It is true that at first several States would dis- 
franchise a portion of their citizens, and thereby 
lose a pro rata representation in Congress. This, 
however, the plan of obligatory education would 
remedy in one generation. And, by the way, the 
disqualification rule should at once be enforced 
against Massachusetts, Connecticut and other 
States that already have an educational test. 
This would satisfy the South that the Fourteenth 
Amendment was not an act of sectional tyranny, 
and would open the eyes of the nation to the 
egregious stupidity of the second clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, against which the writer 
of this platform protested at the time. 

(5.) Races. The Government of the United 
States, and the several State governments, should 
know no races as such, but deal with all men— 
Negro, Indian, German, Chinese, native American 
—upon the basis of equal laws. And as, on the one 
hand, the Fifteenth Amendment provides that 
the right to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of race or color, so, on the other hand, 
when political organizations are formed upon the 
basis of race, and for the exclusive interest of a 
race—white, black, German, or Chinese—the ring- 
leaders of the same should be punished by forfeit- 
ure of citizenship for a term of years, and the 
candidates of such ‘‘ race” party be declared inel- 
igible to office. 

(6.) Immigration. The Government of the 
United States should do nothing to invite or fa- 
cilitaté emigration from foreign countries to 
America, but should leave this to the operation of 
natural laws. Least of all should it interfere with 
the civil or military laws of other countries touch- 
ing their citizens, so as to tempt these to emigra- 
tion as a relief from obligations at home. The 
overstocking of the labor market, the overcrowd- 
ing of cities, the increase of strikes and of com- 
munistic demands, are a warning that immigration 
has been urged far beyond the normal condition 
of demand and supply. 

(7.) Capital and Labor. Government should in 
no wise seek to regulate by legislation the rela- 
tions of capital and labor; but protecting both 
alike from violence, should leave them to their 
own bargains, in their own way. 

(8.) The Civil Service. The Civil Service should 
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be settled upon a basis of competitive examination 
and graded promotion—offices to be held during 
good behavior. 

(9.) Sovereignty. The sovereignty of the State 
is supreme and indivisible. Whoever therefore 
acknowledges any other organized power as supe- 
rior to the State in claiming or defining his allegi- 
ance, should be denied the rights of citizenship in 
the United States and in any State thereof. 

1 The above platform is not put forth with the 
idea that anybody will accept it. Nevertheless, 
it deals with the questions of the present and the 
near future, and whoever has a noble ambition to 
serve his country in public life will find ten years 
hence that such views as these will command the 
confidence and support of a great body of the 
American people. So put this on file. 

BERLIN, 29th July, 1875. 








LOVE AND PHILANTHROPY. 
By Una HAWTHORNE. 


OVE, dost remember how, in the far sunshine 
Of long ago, I won thee for my wife? 
Let me recall once more the tender story— 
The fair first page of our united life. 


A year had passed since thou and I were plighted, 
And I had journeyed far from shore to shore,— 
Fulfilling thus the promise I had made thee— 
But to-morrow I should see thy face once more! 


Even as the ship, upon the ocean’s bosom 

Tossed blindly onward through that night of fear, 
Even so my heart, in anxious gloom enfolded, 

Was tossed with doubts if still thou heldst me dear. 


At Jast! I saw thee standing in the sunlight, 
And a flower upon thy bosom rose and fell, 

Thy slender hands were lightly clasped before thee,— 
In thy shy eyes the smile I knew so well. 


I led thee far apart with eager question, 
Believing love was greater than all ills ; 

I searched thy downcast face for sweet fulfillments, 
Like morning’s blushes deepening o’er the hills. 


“T love thee!”’ thus thou answeredst my question— 
** But stern love tells a secret to my heart; 
Thy manly strength and courage must assist me, 
Lest I be faint and weary for my part. 


“ With thoughts of thee there comes a mournful whisper 
Breathing upwards from the anguish of the world; 
When I would take thy hand, behold! I see it 
Holding fast a rose-hued banner, closely furled. 


“ What device may be wrought upon that banner 
Never yet in my dim dreams might I discern; 
But thou wilt tell me, for thy conscience knows it, 
Thou wilt bear it—and thy path hath no return! 


“For me, too, is there work upon that highway; 
For methinks I see above me, like a star, 
Sorrows many, that my love has changed to comfort,— 
Evils, that my faithful hands may bar. 


*“Let us wait, brave Knight whom I have chosen; 
Let us work with the strength God’s love imparts; 
We shall meet when the troubled night is over, 
And rejoice with no shadow on our hearts. 


**See! this rose that I wear will I give thee, 
And this curl that thou lovest from my hair, 
And the faith that we share shall unite us 
When we kneel in the sacred place of prayer.” 


“* Oh my darling—my lily !’’ thus I answered, 
“The device upon my banner wouldst thou see? 
I, too, have heard the cry of anguish,— 
Let our united lives its answer be! 


“For think not that together we are weaker; 
Like the rose-tree in its garden, thou and I 
Have been placed by our Father in his sunshine, 
Where the roses that he looks on cannot die. 


“* Thou art mine, and the future Brooks no waiting; 
Thou, love, art the banner I will bear; 
I see the radiant light upon thy forehead— 
Lo, the symbol of our star reflected there !"” 








A JAPANESE SUNA-MOCHI MATSURI. 
By J. L. ATKINSON. 


A MATSURI is a religious festival of any and 

every description. Suna-mochi is a de- 
scriptive expression, and indicates the kind of 
religious festival that is or is to be held. Suna 
means ‘‘sand,” and mochi is the root form of the 
verb “to carry.” A Suna-mochi matsuri, there- 
fore, is a religious sand-carrying festival. Some 
sect of the Buddhists would like some low land 
filled in, and the size of the Temple grounds in- 
creased, or they want to build a new Temple or 
repair an old one; but they are short of the 
requisite funds. They are not short of skill in 
forming devices, however. Having matured their 
plans, they announce a suna-mochi matsuri for a 
given period. During this period the priests be- 
stir themselves and bring out their full force of 
elaborately-carved idol-cars. In the lower part 
of these drums and bells are placed, and men and 
boys from among the faithful are engaged to keep 
up, by means of them, an incessant din. The 
cars are then drawn slowly through the various 
streets of the city, the streets having previously 





been decorated by huge, gayly-colored paper 
lanterns, each house or place of business hanging, 
on a crane made for the purpose, one or more. 
The cars are drawn variously. One I saw the 
other Sabbath was drawn by a mixed company. 
First, and far in advance, a large company of 
children of both sexes, gayly dressed, were tug- 
ging away at a rope which was attached to the 
huge car away in the rear. These little folks 
tugged with a will, and sang heartily as they 
pulled, much as a company of Sunday-school 
children in America would do if they were out for 
a good time. Next to the children, and also pull- 
ing at the rope, came a company of dancing girls, 
gorgeously arrayed, and having their faces paint- 
ed with great elaborateness. They also sang as 
they tugged and moved slowly along. Next came 
young men also gayly appareled, and tugging 
and singing as the preceding. Next came older 
men, the shaft-horses of the team. These, also, 
were arrayed in holiday style ; they also tugged 
away at the rope that held the car, and sang as 
they tugged and moved. On a platform of the 
ear four men, in variegated costumes, stood or 
danced, and incited the whole company to do 
their utmost by waving wands and by loud ex- 
hortations or songs. In the meantime, the faith- 
ful in the lower part of the car kept up one 
incessant din by means of the drums and bells. 
The show made was great, and young and old 
were out to see it, and everybody, from the young- 
est child and apprentice up through all the many 
ranks and grades of Japanese society, knew full 
well that a suna-mochi matsuri was the order of 
the day. 

The purpose of the matsuri of which I speak 
was the erection of a lecture-hall for the Monto 
sect. This is the one sect in Japan that has life, 
and that proposes to live notwithstanding the 
snubbing Buddhism receives from the govern- 
ment, and notwithstanding the entrance of Chris- 
tianity. 

The morning following, I was down on the main 
business street of the native city of Kobe, and 
saw a large procession of men and women moving 
along. Each and all were past the noon of life, 
and each and all had a pole across the right shoul- 
der, each end of the pole having a small basket 
suspended, holding about a quart, filled with 
sand and small pebbles. They seemed right merry 
as they moved along much as a company of old 
people at a Sunday-school picnic might. I in- 
quired of a native merchant the meaning of the 
ridiculously small baskets filled with sand. He 
said, ‘‘Suna-mochi!” I have learned since, how- 
ever—having been to the place where the building 
is to be erected—that in this case sand-carrying, 
in the strict meaning of the term, is not desired, 
the ground being already in good form. The va- 
rious processions were necessary to rouse the 
people, and awaken such interest that not sand, 
but cash, would be brought. 

I went one evening to the centre of interest, the 
building site. Here were flags and lanterns in 
great profusion, and a great company of people 
surging hither and thither. There were also piles 
on piles of sii-ke tubs, and straw bags full of rice 
or sawdust. The name of the donor of each was 
printed in large characters and attached to the 
tub or bag. Sometimes a village had clubbed and 
given a certain number of tubs of sii-ke or bags of 
rice, or the equivalent of such in cash, the bags or 
tubs being only the representatives of the sum 
given. Hence the bags were often full of sawdust 
and the tubs full of air. 

I entered a large room, having first asked if I 
could do so, and having also removed my shoes 
ad la Japanese. I inquired concerning the new 
building of one of the many companies seated on 
the matting feasting themselves. Of course a 
crowd soon collected. While addressing one in 
the crowd, a man having little clothing, and hav- 
ing his body stained a brick-red, excepting the 
circles about his eyes, which were a deep black, 
and having on his head two horns and in his 
hands a bell and bell-hammer, approached. He 
marched straight up to me and made inquiries as 
to the condition of my spirits, etc.! Simultane- 
ously one from the crowd said, ‘‘ That is the devil ! 
look out!” I said that I was glad to see him, and 
hoped he was enjoying himself in his cool attire 
and in such a cool place. A good laugh ensued, 
after which the devil turned to the people and 
said that I was a missionary and that he had 
heard me preach, and proposed to again. He 
then asked me to take a little si-ke. Declining, 
he offered a little English liquor, which I also re- 
fused, giving my reasons for so doing. 

Strolling out, I reached a covered stand, well 


matted, in which fourteen solid-looking men, evi- 
dently the money-receivers, were seated. In front 
Was one of their cars being prepared for some- 
thing. I took up a position by the stand and 
waited events. Pretty soon a curtain was lifted 
and two men came out and stood on the platform 
and began a conversation. It was clear that here 
was a course of church theatricals. I was willing 
to see and hear, hence waited. The play con- 
tinued. Foul means in order to obtain money 
was evidently the thing being enacted. Coaxing 
was tried. Pathetic appeals were made. Then 
threats. Then, these failing, the sword was used, 
the money taken, and the body disposed of. 
Then act two: The murderer reappeared. He was 
full of fun and frolic and sang quite gayly. Very 
soon singing from a distant place was heard. The 
gods were singing. The man was arrested. He 
listened. His face and actions changed under the 
influence of the song. He grew hard, hateful. 
Then boisterously joyful. Then hard again. 
Then he was melted, cried. He was evidently 
full of dread concerning the future. Hell and its 
awful Buddhist torments would be his portion 
forever. He agonized under the thought. Just 
then, the singing still continuing, a priest stepped 
on the platform and began to address him. He 
opened the man’s heart ; upbraided him with his 
crime ; urged him to repent and to make good the 
deed he had done. The man whose money he 
had so violently taken was dead, and so it couldn't 
be given tohim. ‘‘ Give it to me,” said the priest, 
‘* and it shall go tothe erection of atemple. This 
will please the gods. You will be delivered from 
the terrors of hell and will enjoy heaven forever.” 


exultingly happy. Then the curtain dropped. 
The moral patent to all was, if you have taken 
money by unfair means, save yourselves by giving 
it for the erection of this preaching temple. 

The acting was admirable. The facial changes 
representative of the changes supposed to be pro- 
duced in the soul or conscience by the heavenly 
singing were remarkable. The performer could 
have been nothing short of a skilled actor engaged 
for the occasion. 

As soon as the play closed, the dancing girls, 
and the children, and men, and women in large 
numbers, danced a wild, tumultuous dance to the 
music of the drums and bells. 

Again the curtain rose. An old, old man carry- 
ing a lantern issued forth. He was a plain old 
peasant out in the night for some purpose. Very 
soon a huge fellow with a sword presented himself 
and demanded his money. The poor old man 
trembled, shivered and gasped, but refused to 
give it, saying that the little that he had was his 
all, and was the savings of a life, and that he was 
on his way to give it for the erection of a temple 
for preaching the true way, and so couldn’t give 
it up. Again the burly robber demanded the 
money, and accompanied the demand with a 
swing of the sword that almost sent the poor old 
fellow into convulsions. But all was useless, The 


The sword made a whistling sweep, and struck 
the neck of the old believer in a murderous style. 
The money was taken from the breast of the aged 
pilgrim’s dress with all a robber’s coolness and 
examined, the face of the old man in the mean- 
time undergoing all the contortions incident to a 
beheaded state. Just as he was dying, however, 
the gods miraculously healed his wound, and set 
him on his feet. This so astounded the robber 
that he took to his heels and fled. The curtain 
again dropped, and the dance began. 

Of course the moral was, the gods will care for 
you while you are bringing your gifts to the 
Temple. 

The next act represented another old man on a 
journey. He was out in daylight however. Over 
his shoulder he had thrown a pole, and at the end 
of the pole a bottle holding about a quart was 
dangling. Journeying along in crippled style, 
he was overtaken by a round, robust, jolly fellow, 
one who was evidently a man of the world. The 
usual salutations ensued, after which the jolly fel- 
low enquired as to where the aged pilgrim was 
going. The reply was ‘‘Suna-mochi.” What are 
you going to do there? was the next query, en- 
forced by the remark that he wasn’t strong, and 
couldn’t carry much sand, and by the additional 
suggestion that wealth was not the state in which 
he lived. The old fellow acknowledged the force 
of the remark and suggestion, but responded that 
he had a little, and pointed to the bottle, and that 
he was going with that as agift. The jolly world- 
ling laughed heartily, said that probably that 





wasn't good liquor, and so wouldn't be accepted. 


The bargain was closed, and the man was again ~ 


gods were of more importance than the robber. 
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The old fellow was indignant; affirmed that it 
was, and to prove it offered his plague a pull at 
it. The jolly fellow tasted, sipped, drank, and 
set the old man’s tongue a-wagging with his com- 
ments. Having imbibed to his. satisfaction, and 
having heard as much sermon from the old be- 
liever as he cared to hear, he went on his way re- 
joicing, and the old man, muttering, went his way 
to the end. 

The spoken moral of this was that if those pres- 
ent hadn't riches to give, they could imitate the 
old man, and give their little, and so build the 
Temple; and then the curtain fell, and the wild 
dancing in which my friend, the devil, participated 
began ; and thus the play ended. 

One thing that struck me forcibly was that the 
riveted spectators were all of the lower class, and 
many of them old people. Young, intelligent 
Japan cares for none of these things. They 
think, as one of the priests said to me that even- 
ing, ‘‘This is child’s play.” The days of Suna- 
mochi matsuries in Japan are hastening to their 
close. 





WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT IN THE 
SCHOOLS? 


By Gar HAMILTON. 


HE tendency of the times seems to be in the 
direction of elaborating rather than of sim- 
plifying our schools ; we aim at more rather than 
content ourselves with less. While I question the 
wisdom of this course, I beg to be understood 
as only questioning it, not denying it. My own 
misgivings may be entirely baseless, and are of 
courses not to be set off against absolute proof on 
the other side—proof which I think it is yet too 
early to furnish. Nor do I even question the mo- 
tives of those who are engaged in the work of 
school-reform, or, let us say, school advancement 
—except when they speak of female teachers as 
inferior to male teachers—in which case I credit 
their motives as little as their judgment !—there 
are blunders which even a man has no right to 
make. But ordinarily the patriotism, the public 
spirit, the single-mindedness of men who are en- 
gaged in school-matters rank as high as those of 
apy other public officers. Least of allis the cry of 
aristocracy to be raised against the present sys- 
tem, with all its complications, High Schools 
included. On the contrary, we have the most 
democratic of institutions. It is not only true 
that all the schools are open to all the people, but 
it is also true that the rich are taxed far beyond 
their proportion of direct benefit. If a man is 
poor his share of the High School tax is almost 
imperceptible ; but he can send his twelve children | 
to the High School where they will receive just as 
warm a welcome and just as careful culture as the 
one daughter of the rich man. If there were no 
High Schools, the poor man’s children would go 
uneducated, but the rich man’s child would be 
well cared for at a private school. I do not say 
that this would be just as wholesome ; for a very 
decided benefit arising from our present system is 
the mingling and measuring against each other of 
different classes of society—a benefit which inures 
quite as much to the rich as to the poor. Never- 
theless it remains that our present system, costly 
and elaborate though it be, is far more democratie 
than a more simple and inexpensive one. It puts 
the costliest education within reach of the poorest 
boy. 

We have drawing and music in the schools. 
We are talking about sewing and science. It is 
absurd, says a school manager, to teach a child 
the names of all the branches of the Amazon and 
leave him in ignorance of the principle by which 
water risesina pump. The theory of aiming at 
mentai discipline primarily is to be discarded, 
and we are to aim instead at imparting the great- 
est amount of the most useful information. Half 
the time we devote to reading would give the 
pupil a knowledge of the French language. Spell- 
ing should bow to weightier matters on the prin- 
ciple that actuated President Felton to apologize 
for his numerous orthographical blunders by say- 
ing “Spelling isn’t my business, take upGreek and 
I am ready for you.” Spelling consists merely of 
verbal signs, and to exact accuracy in retaining 
them consumes an immense proportion of time 
and works great mental mischief. The mind 
should not be dwarfed to gain even tolerable 
spelling, but should be taught incidentally. Thus 
shine the new lights. 

» No doubt many pupils would much prefer to 
take their spelling ‘‘incidentally” rather than 
bear any longer the yoke of ‘‘accuracy,” but I 
cannot help thinking that when a boy sits down 


to a column of words, and puts his mind on them, 
and abstracts it from everything else until he has 
possessed himself of their spelling, he has ac- 
quired a mental vigor which no “incidental” 
learning could give him. These things are, in- 
deed, sometimes carried to excess, and I have my- 
self waxed wroth over the utterly unreasonable 
and ignorant length of a spelling lesson given to a 
girl eight yearsold. But because too much weak- 
ens it does not follow that just enough cannot 
strengthen. If a man is a famous Greek scholar 
and President of Harvard University, he can 
afford not to know how to spell; but if the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker do 
not spell their accounts and their love-letters cor- 
rectly it will infallibly be laid to ignorance, 
madam, sheer ignorance ; and they will not stand 
so high in the community as if they had display- 
ed more accuracy in retaining verbal signs. [ 
cannot think our small mental stature is fairly at- 
tributable to our early bouts with 
Ary, 
JoLLITY, 
NULLITY, 
Po.rry, 
The dwarfing began further back than that. No 
doubt there is a point where geography ceases to 
be a virtue in a public school, but why should 
it be pieced out with a pump? I do not see that 
it is any more necessary to a man’s happiness to 
know why water rises in a pump than why it rises 
in the Amazon River. I am surrounded by persons 
who know why the water rises in a pump, but 
not one of them can tell me why it will not rise in 
my cistern. A thousand men may have Torricelli 
and Galileo at their tongues’ ends, but if the cook 
tells them that the pump sucks, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of them will send off to the plumber 
promptly as if they believed only that nature 
abhors a vacuum. The dullest clod can draw 
water just as deftly as the philosopher. The 
knowledge of atmospheric pressure is therefore no 
more ‘‘ useful” than the knowdedge of geography. 
‘*Facts” are on very nearly the same level in point 
of ‘‘ usefulness ;” at least such facts as are brought 
or are proposed to be brought within schoel-boy 
range ; but surely that education which is system- 
atic, logical, comprehensive, is better than that 
that which deals with isolated and disconnected 
facts. It is better to give a boy an accurate if 
general idea of the formation and outline of the 
world he lives in than to select one particular 
pebble in it, and descant on that. To discard the 
theory of aiming primarily at mental discipline, 
and to adopt in its stead the theory of imparting 
the greatest amount of the most useful informa- 
tion, seems to me the fiat of ignorance, not of cult- 
ure. Our business is not to impart information, 
but to teach children how to value, gain and use 
information for themselves. The information that 
can be imparted to the juvenile mind during its 
scholastic term is but narrow and scanty, but that 
mind may be so trained that all its life long it can 
gain lore with ease and rapidity. We do not make 
good huntsmen by providing them with game at 
the outset, but by showing them how to handle 
and hold and sharpen their weapons. If in prac- 
ticing one can also bring down game it is well, but 
in all the preparatory course the main object is 
practice not prey. 

The proposed introduction into our common 
schools of ‘‘ elementary geometry, natural phil- 
osophy, drawing, and the elements of chemistry” 
cannot be contemplated without misgiving, and 
the suggested introduction of the French lan- 
guage sends a chill through the natural heart. 
Considering that a large number of our school- 
children come and go to unlettered homes, and 
that they leave school at the age of fourteen, it 
would seem that the time isshort. What unearth- 
ly effects may we not expect when to the wild- 
olive tree of their native tongue shall be graffed 
the still wilder shoots of the foreign speech! 
Doubtless some of our present intricacies could 
be eut away with advantage. A part of ‘‘the 
three Rs” could unquestionably be profitably cur- 
tailed. Possibly room could be made for the 
natural sciences; but I fear we should be found 
simply to have increased perplexity and to have 
extended superficiality. Drawing has been for 
some time in the schools, and already the world is 
divided into two parties, each of which accuses 
the other of gross ignorance and inaccuracy, of 
false drawing, false faith, bad principles, and the 
very bad practice of theft and fraud. So that we 
have the testimony of experts declaring that all 
our money hitherto has been spent on grossly 
wrong and foolish methods, which is not encour- 





aging. I hear the instructions given verbally and 





by cards and blackboard to a boy of eight, and I 
do not wonder that his righteous soul is vexed, as 
his curly head reposes on the pillow, with the 
names and the nature of equilateral and scalene 
and isosceles, with quadrilateral and quadrangle 
and rhomboid and rhombus and sector and quad- 
rant. Are these more conducive to the greatest 
good of the greatest number, or are they more 
accessible to the childish mind than the rivers of 
his own hemisphere? I shall be told to look at 
the results. I do look at them, and am aston- 
ished at the excellence of the drawings displayed. 
Nevertheless, I observe that of the eight complete 
pictures upon the blackboard at exhibition, seven 
have the same initials attdched. Yet all the 
pupils are required to buy drawing-books and to 
take lessons in drawing. But, granting that all 
the pupils display prowess, why should the State 
furnish these geometrical and artistic instruc- 
tions? They are surely not necessary to intelli- 
gent suffrage, to the safety of the Republic. 
Because, is the reply, these principles lie at the 
foundation of all industrial education, But what 
right have we to call upon the State to provide. 
industrial education any more than medical or 
marine education? We have not a paternal gov- 
ernment. The State undertakes and should 
undertake to furnish only that which lies at the 
basis of all educations alike, which is therefore. 
equally valuable to all, and not appropriate to 
but a small proportion of the community. She. 
concerns herself not with the gains of a few, buf: 
with the stability of the Republic. It is no part- 
of the State's business to forestall apprenticeship, 
to furnish artists for the chintz manufacturers 
any more than tea-tasters for the Chinese mer- 
chants or horses and carriage for impecunious 
writers on these lovely midsummer mornings! 
And #f it were, I do not believe this common- 
school drawing would do it. Already our bridges 
are crashing beneath our feet and our houses 
tumbling over our heads because they are so badly 
built. Men will not serve apprenticeship to the 
trades, but with little learning and less experience 
rush in as master-builders, and property and limb 
and life suffer in consequence. What smattering 
of art we can give children in the common schools 
will make few artists or architects; it is, I fear, 
far more likely to make pupils think art is an 
easy mistress, and that their “little learning,” se 
lighfly gained and their few strokes so jauntily 
made and so liberally praised will just as well en- 
able them to design, to build and to criticise as a 
course of education at the Institute of Technology. 








EDUCATION AND SECTARIANISM., 


By B. G. NortTHRop. 


je assaults now made upon our common 
schools need give no alarm to their friends it 
they are only just and wise, for fair play and good 
sense, if they do not disarm opposition, will de- 
stroy its power. Narrewness and bigotry, under 
the guise of devotion to Bible reading, may do 
vast mischief. Let us treat dissentients as we 
would wish to be treated if they were in the ma- 
jority. The State may not support sectarian 
schools. That schools established by any denom- 
ination for denominational purposes are not 
“common” or public schools in the legal sense 
has been affirmed by the courts. The school law 
does not authorize sectarian instruction in any 
school supported by taxation. The idea of sup- 
porting sectarian schools by public money is ob- 
noxious to the settled convictions of the people. 
If the State support parochial schools for one sect, 
it must for all—Baptists, Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians, Roman Catholics, Liberals, and all the rest. 
The mere statement of such a plan involves its 
refutation. 

Recent discussions and opposition have deep- 
ened and developed the devotion of the masses to 
our common schools, On no other question do 
they so thoroughly fraternize without reference to 
distinctions of race, religion, or politics. The 
Irish and Germans evince commendable interest 
in our schools, Said an Irish parent to me, ‘‘I 
attended church schools without learniag enough 
to tell O from a cart wheel. I mean to give my 
children an education, for I have sadly felt the 
need of it.” With the fathers of New England 
the necessity of common schools was a postulate. 
Time has only strengthened this conviction till 
our schools have now become so rooted in the 
affections of the American people, as both the 
source and safeguard of liberty and the secret of 
their thrift and prosperity, that devotion to them 
is held essential to loyalty to our institutions. 

Our school system should be unseotarian. Its 
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primary purpose is intellectual training. In its 
practical workings it has always been easentially 
seeular, while its moral influence has been great 
and good. The Bible is generally read without 
objection in our schools. Much as I value its in- 
fluence and desire its continued use, I oppose co- 
ercion, and advocate full religious freedom and 
equality. Wherever there is opposition to this 
time-honored usage, I would permit the largest 
liberty of dissent and cheerfully allow parents to 
decide whether children shall read or not read, 
and be present or absent when the Bible is read. 
Roman Catholic children may read from the 
Douay version and the Jews from the Qid Testa- 
ment; or, still better, the teacher may read a 
brief selection, or, if it is preferred, let the Bible 
reading occur at the close of the session, after the 
objectors have retired. Compulsory reading will 
defeat its own aim and induce resistance and re- 
action. 

Sectarian schools as a system for the masses 
have uniformly failed alike in this country, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Italy. Twenty-nine 
years ago the Presbyterian Church attempted to 
organize and support denominational schools 
throughout its bounds. The Old School General 
Assembly then proclaimed ‘‘its firm conviction 
that the interests of the church demand that im- 
mediate efforts be made by every congregation to 
establish within its bounds one or more primary 
schools,” and directed that ‘‘ circulars be sent in 
the name of the General Assembly to all Presby- 
teries and sessions.”” Dr. Cortland Van Rensselaer 
was prominent aad very earnest in the advocacy 
of this measure. The experiment utterly failed. 
The sects were too numerous and unequal to per- 
mit denominational schools. The two systems, 
common and sectarian schools, cannot coexist. 

The leading difficulty in organizing the new 
system of public schools in England came from 
the assumption that they must be sectarian. 
Their schools had hitherto been ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, and hence their inefficiency and 
limited influence. Not one-half the parishes of 
England and Wales were provided with schools. 
The criminal statistics of England show that not 
one-twentieth of their prisoners can read. 
> Our schools may be unsectarian and yet not 
irreligious. It is poor logic which contends that 
wnless they are positively religious, they must be 
infidel or atheistic. Even if the Bible were not 
read at all, it does not follow that our schools 
would be godless. Our teachers are largely relig- 
ious persons. 
they are seeking to implant the divine law of love 
in the hearts of their pupils, that the fruits of 
honor, honesty, truth, and right may appear in 
their lives. The habits of order, punctuality, 
self-control, and obedience here formed are favor- 


.able to virtue. 
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CHARACTER THE ARBITER OF 
DESTINY. 


By C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 








HERE is a widely prevalent belief that the 


doctrine of future rewards and punishments 


‘reflects against the character of God and is there- 


fore untenable. It is not denied that this doctrine 
has been so taught as to misrepresent the divine 
character. But there is nevertheless a true doc- 
trine of final retribution, and a mode of teaching 


it that is perfectly consistent with the goodness, 


mercy, and love, as well as the justice of God. 

In the first place, all admit that the wisest and 
‘best arrangement for the moral government of 
men requires that virtue be encouraged by re- 
‘wards, and vice discouraged by penalties. The 
mind is appalled at even the faint and inadequate 
conceptions it is able to form of the fearful results 


-of a different or opposite adjustment of retribu- 


tions. If virtue were followed only by suffering 
and vice by happiness in time and eternity, what 
moral anarchy, what irretrievable ruin would 
come upon humanity! Wherefore, all thought- 
ful men rejoice that God has done what he could 
te encourage virtue, by making it the condition 
of blessing and happiness, and has discouraged 
vice, by making suffering and punishment its in- 
evitable consequences, 

Men also rejoice that we are free moral agents, 
that we have the power to choose virtue or vice. 
It is because men have this power of alternative 
‘choice, that they are responsible and accountable. 
By creating us under a law of liberty and making 
‘our responsibility contingent upon our freedom, 
God has imposed upon himself the obligation to 
respect that law, or, at least, never to interfere 
with human freedom by coercing any choice 


By example as well as precept. 





which involves moral character and destiny. If 
for any reason he coerces a choice of an agent, we 
cannot hold him responsible for that choice. 

But the prerogation of free choice involves the 
prerogation of the formation of character, for it 
is by freely and persistently choosing virtue or 
vice that men acquire virtuous or vicious eharac- 
ters. Clearly, then, the formation of his own 
moral character rests with each individual. This 
is the reason why every man is responsible for 
the consequences which his character entails. 
And hence it is said that ‘‘ We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad.” Not that each particular act is to be 
held up to scrutiny, and a man’s punishment or 
reward graduated by the number of his deeds, 
but that his free acts of right or wrong will have 
left their impress upon his character, and made it 
good or bad; and the character he shall possess 
as the resultant of the ‘‘ deeds done in his body” 
shall determine his destiny for weal or for woe. 

Every act which has a moral quality registers 
itself in the character of the actor, and he will 
meet with just that destiny for which his charac- 
ter prepares him. And he cannot by any possi- 
bility receive any other allotment, simply because 
he is not fitted for any other. For if a man has 
given himself to evil courses and chosen evil com- 
panions, until he has become incorrigible by all 
good influences and confirmed in evil habits of 
conduct, thought, imagination, affection, and de- 
sire, he has rendered it impossible for him to 
enjoy the heaven of the pureand good. He could 
not be happy there, nor indeed anywhere ; but if 
it were left to himself to decide, he would choose 
that state for which he had qualified himself by 
his formation of an evil character. He would 
simply and inevitably go to his own place. Sin 
and enmity cannot endure the presence of purity 
and love. 

This, then, is the invariable law of retribution, 
viz., that character determines destiny. And be- 
cause a man makes his own character, he alone, 
and not God, fixes his eternal destiny. There is 
no power in the universe that can keep the soul 
from that destiny, whether of misery or blessed- 
ness, for which his character prepares him. 

In the light of these principles, the error of the 
common method of teaching the doctrine of retri- 
bution is apparent. That error is that the final 
retributions of men are entirely under the divine 
control, that the final allotments of men are fixed 
by an overt act of the Almighty, that he has it in 
his power to bestow happiness, or not ; to inflict 
punishment or forbear. From this has arisen a 
conception of the judgment day and of the con- 
duct and disposition of the Judge which many 
hold to be contrary to the mercy and love of God 
—the picture of a stern, unrelenting Judge, fixing 
the doom of endless woe upon a part of his off- 
spring by an act of his sovereign will, and with 
the power of averting that doom by a contrary 
edict. This is indeed a caricature of the Almighty 
which is most false and fatal in its influence on 
men’s estimate of the divine character. 

Whatever else may be the object of the final 
judgment, it is certainly not for the purpose of 
determining the destiny of men, for this will have 
been determined long before by themselves, by 
the character they formed in life and possessed at 
death. The common faith of Christendom, that 
after death the souls of men enter immediately 
into a state of happiness or misery, sustains this 
position. By themselves, and by the all-wise, all- 
loving, pitying God, their destiny is known at 
death. Either, then, this cherished belief of 
Christendom is false, or the notion that God de- 
cides the fate of mankind by announcing their 
sentence at the day of final judgment must be 
abandoned, 

But the point for present emphasis is, that our 
Heavenly Father does not determine the destiny 
of his offspring either at the day of judgment or 
at any other period of duration, except so far as 
he may have done so by originally establishing it 
as the basis of his moral government, that virtue 
shall be followed by happiness and vice by misery. 
But this is no decision of the fate of any individ. 
ual of the race. It is simply the establishment of 
@ universal law of retribution under which all 
men exist, and in which all rejoice as the expres- 
sion of the infinite wisdom, love, mercy, and jus- 
tice of God. Under this constitution of the divine 
government, the free agent elects and determines 
his own destiny by freely choosing and forming 
that character which must inevitably, from its 
very nature, be happy or miserable. Having es- 





tablished this law of retribution, God is thereby 
bound to conform to it in his administration over 
Inen, and can no more interfere with it than he 
can interfere with the law of human liberty and 
yet hold men responsible for their acta, 

The question now is not whether God can assign 
a happy destiny to a vicious character, That we 
have seen is impossible. But can he make an 
unrighteous soul righteous, and therefore capable 
of happiness? For the willing, recipient, believ- 
ing soul, he can do much, ‘‘ by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” 
and by granting him the gracious aid of the Spirit 
in his efforts to form a righteous character. But 
for the unbelieving, unwilling, resisting soul, he 
can do nothing in time or eternity but permit him 
to go to his own place. For God to change the 
character of an unwilling soul would be to coerce 
his will, to take away his moral freedom and re- 
sponsibility, and reverse the whole method of his 
moral government, by violating the law of retri- 
bution under which he created men, and which 
he thereby bound himself to respect in his admin- 
istration over them. If, therefore, he says to the 
incorrigible soul, ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed,” it 
is because he cannot do otherwise, and not because 
he would not do otherwise if he aeuld. 





THE SUMMER SHOWER, 
By M. D. Brine. 


VER the summer sky, one day, 
The storm-clouds gathered fast, 
While shadows o’er the landscape fell, 
Agd sunshine died at last. 
Tix>otist upon the mountain side 
Ere long lay thick and white, 
And forest trees and fair green hilig 
Were hidden from my sight. 


Meanwhile the raindrops falling fast 
Refreshed the thirsty earth, 

Till nature from her swoon revived, 
And found with her new birth 

That clouds may not forever last, 
Mists may not always hide 

From loving eyes the fair, sweet bloom 
Adown the mountain side. 


The sunlight cannot truly die, 
Though long it hide away. 

The darkest night that e’er was known 
Must flee before the day. 

And thus I learned the lesson taught 
By summer's transient shower, 

Nor will I yield to sorrow’s gloom, 
Nor fear ite lasting power. 





THE SWEDISH COLONY IN MAINE. 
By Joun 8, C. ABBOTT. 
FOUNDING THE COLONY. 


NE of the most interesting events in the his- 

tory of the colonization of these United 

Statesis the establishment of the Swedish colony 
in the wilderness of Aroostook County, Maine. 

Mr. William W. Thomas, Jr., a graduate of 
Bowdoin College, three years after his graduation, 
was appointed United States Consul at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. He remained there three years; 
became familiar with the language, and with the 
manners and customs of the people, Sweden wag 
crowded. The inhabitants were in a high degree 
intelligent, industrious and Christian. They 
dwelt in a cold, invigorating, healthy climate, 
essentially like that of northern Maine. Mr. 
Thomas became deeply impressed with the desira- 
bleness of securing a colony of these hardy people 
to settle in the unimproved lands of his native 
State. With his friends in Sweden he conversed 
freely upon the subject. 

Upon his return to Portland, where he opened 
an office as a lawyer, and was soon sent as a rep- 
resentative to the Legislature, he urged the sub- 
ject upon the community in conversation and 
letters. Many intelligent men ardently embraced 
the idea. In the year 1869 the question was dis- 
cussed by the Legislature. The result was that 
after several preliminary movements, Mr. Thomas 
sailed for Gothenburg, Sweden, in the steamship 
City of Brooklyn, and landed there on the 16th of 
May, 1870. 

Governor Joshua L. Chamberlain was then in 
the gubernatorial chair. He consecrated his tire- 
less energies to the enterprise, and through all its 
stages gave it his fostering care. Mr.Thomas was 
instructed to endeavor to form a colony of twenty- 
five families, with a Christian pastor. None were 
to be received but those who could bring testimo 
nials from their village clergyman that they were 
temperate industrious, and worthy of confidence. 
It was also essential that they should have suffi- 
cient means to pay the expenses of the transper- 
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tation of themselves and their families to their 
new homes. 

Mr. Thomas opened his office in Gothenburg, 
and spread broadcast over the land circulars in. 
viting immigration, and truthfully describing the 
forest-covered country, where ample farms were 
offered them without price. He also traveled ex- 
tensively, conversing with the people upon the 
subject by the roadside, in the public vehicles, 
and at their own homes. Particular stress was 
laid upon the fact that none would be accepted 
but those who could produce the most satisfactory 
testimonials of character. 

Recruits soon began to appear. No doubtful 
case was accepted. In this way a colony of picked 
men, with their wives and families, was collected. 
The colony consisted of twenty-two men, eleven 
women, and eighteen children, with their pastor— 
fifty-two in all. On the 28rd of June this little 
band met in the Baptist hall in Gothenburg, to 
take leave of their friends. About two hundred 
were present on the occasion. It was an affect- 
ing scene, and was appropriately closed with 
prayer. 

At noon of Saturday, June 25th, Mr. Thomas, 
with his adventurous and confiding band, sailed 
from Gothenburg, in the steamship Orlando. He 
had been in Sweden but forty days. There must 
have been something singularly potent in the in- 
fluence of Mr. Thomas to enable him to induce 
these worthy and intelligent men to abandon 
home and country to cross an ocean of four thou- 
sand miles, and to hew out for themselves new 
homes in the wilderness of a strange land, with no 
contract and nothing upon which they could rely 
but their faith in the honesty of the Commission- 
er. It is indeed refreshing to one who is weary 
of describing the wrong and outrage with which 
earth is filled to be able to record that Mr. Thomas 
was true to his trust. 

The colonists were generally religious men. 
They carried with them their_Christian princi- 
ples, their sacred Sabbath, and their church ob- 
servances. With great wisdom the colony had 
been formed that there might be artisans pre- 
pared for all emergencies far away in the wilder- 
ness. There was a civil engineer, a blacksmith, 
two carpenters, a basket-maker, a wheelwright, a 
baker, a tailor, and a shoemaker. The women 
were expert in the use of the spinning-wheel and 
the loom. Of the men it was written : 

“They are all tall and stalwart; with blue eyes, light hair, 
and cheerful, honest faces. There is not a physical defect or 
biemish among thei.” 

The emigrants landed at Halifax on the 10th of 
July, traversed the peninsula of Nova Scotia, 
crossed the broad bay of Fundy, and ascended 
the river St. Johns. They arrived at Tobique, on 
the eastern side of the river, in New Brunswick, 
on Friday, the 22d of July, and drove across the 
border into Maine. At Fort Fairfield the Ameri- 
can flag was raised to welcome them; a salute was 
fired in honor of their arrival, and they were ad- 
dressed in words of cordial greeting by Hon. P. P. 
Burleigh and Rev. Daniel Stickney. There was 
quite a festivity in the fort on this joyful occa- 
sion. Many settlers from the surrounding region 
had assembled to present the hand of fratern 
welcome to the strangers. ; 

The Swedes were invited to a sumptuous colla- 
tion in the Town Hall. They then, with grateful 
hearts and strengthened resolutions, continued 
their journey still further north, in search of their 
new homes. As they approached Carabou, five 
hundred people met them, and escorted them into 
the village, with the salute of cannon and the mu- 
sic of a fine brass band. Here again their hearts 
were cheered by words of welcome from John 8. 
Arnold, Esq., and their bodies were refreshed with 
an abundant feast. Mr. Thomas acted as inter- 
preter on these occasions. 

At noon of Saturday, July 23d, 1870, the emi- 
grants reached the township which had been 
assigned to them, to which they gave the name of 
New Sweden. It is said that there is no better 
township in the State. The latitude is about the 

same with that of the flourishing city of Quebec, 
The land is undulating, and covered with a splen- 
did growth of maple, birch, beech and ash. 
Brooks of cool and crystal water flow through all 
the little valleys, and the land is remarkably free 
from stones. 

The State, previously to the arrival of the 
strangers, had cut a road, through the forest, to 
the township ; had felled one hundred and twenty- 
five acres of trees, and had constructed for the 
emigrants, six comfortable log houses. The long 
line of heavily loaded wagons wound their way 

along the newly-constructed road, with the prim- 


eval forest, in its gigantic grandeur, rising on 
either side. 

The Sabbath dawned happily upon this favored 
little band. Sweetly their Sabbath devotions 
blended with all the voices of nature around them. 
There was, of course, some choice in the farms. 
But the question was amicably adjusted by draw- 
ing lots. All were satisfied. Mr. Thomas reports : 
“Every Swede was convinced that just the right lot had 
fallen to him; and was enabled to find something about his 
possessions which, in his eye, made it superior to all others. 
So surely does ownership beget contentment.” 

With hands made stronger by joyful hearts, the 
Swedes went to work, clearing up their farms. 
One hundred acres of forest land were assigned to 
each. ‘‘And so the work,” writes Mr. Thomas, 
‘‘went briskly and happily on. The primeval 
American forest rang, from morn till eve, with the 
blows of the Swedishaxe. The prattle of Swedish 
children and the song of Swedish mothers made 
unwonted music in the wilds of Maine. One 
cloudless day succeeded another. The heats of 
summer were tempered by the woodland shade in 
which we labored. New clearings opened out, 
and new log houses were rolled up on every hand. 
Odd bits of board and happily twisted branches 
of trees were quickly converted into needed arti- 
cles of furniture. Rustic bedsteads, tables, chairs, 
and the omnipresent cradle, made their appear- 
ance in every house; and Swedish industry and 
ingenuity soon transformed every log cabin into a 
home.” 








THE HEART’S HOME. 


By S. D. PHELPs. 


Lord,a home hast thou been to us, in generation and genera- 
tion.—PSALM, xc. i., as translated by Dr. J. A. Alexander. 


LORD, in whom are all my springs, 
Joyful to thee I come ; 
My grateful heart exultant sings 
To know thou art its home. 


The shelter of thy glorious arms 
How strong and safe and sweet! 
From sense and sin, from all alarms,’ 

I fly to this retreat. 


Here is my sure and tranquil rest 
In every troubled hour; 

Weary, I lean upon Thy breast, 
And feel its soothing power. 


In that dear place of purest love, 
What wings encircle me! 

Naught in the world can ever move 
My trusting heart from Thee. 


My Lord! if now I find in thee 
So blest and sweet a home, 

What shall the heavenly mansion be 
When to its door I come? 








THE DUTY OF BEING HAPPY. 


By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


GREAT peculiarity of the religion of the 
New Testament is its joyfulness. It would 
be an instructive exercise in Bible study to read 
the New Testament through and count how many 
times in it Christians are commanded to rejoice 
and be happy—to have neither care nor anxiety 
but rest in perfect peace. We can imagine a con- 
verted heathen, a Brahmin or Buddhist, reading 
the New Testament for the first time, would in- 
quire: ‘‘ Why, what had those people? Did any 
good luck come to them by being Christians? Did 
it bring them honor, fame, riches—did it open any 
new avenues into life ?” 

As we all know, the answer would be, No. The 
profession of Christianity, so far from bringing 
good fortune, was utter worldly ruin. It shut 
every door of earthly success. It exposed its pro- 
fessor to every form of abuse and contumely. Let 
us bring this to our mind by some single instance. 
Here is an honest, hard-working craftsman, at 
Ephesus, -who has got his living by making silver 
shrines to the goddess Diana. The first result 
of his being a Christian is that his whole income 
is cut off and his family are beggars. 

Besides this, all the silversmiths and craftsmen 
of the goddess assail him with reproaches, and the 
mob are ready to stone him on the street. Does 
anybody owe him a debt? He cannot collect it 
by law, for the magistrates are all against him. 
Does he try to seek other occupation? Every 
door is closed against him. And it was to men 
under such circumstances—a class of men poor, 
oppressed, despised, hunted, hungry, persecuted, 
that the command comes: Rejoice in the Lord al- 
way, and again I say, rejoice; and St. Peter, 
addressing the “‘ strangers,” scattered all through 
the different provinces of Asia Minor, gives spe- 
cial prominence to the fact that they were a joy- 
ful people, even though, as he says, for a season 


tions. These men and women, it is safe to say, 
were people who had lost about everything for 
Christ that men are accustomed to value, and 
were daily exposed to everything that men are ac- 
customed to fear. Besides all this they had never 
seen Jesus Christ. They had not personally been 
witnesses of his miracles. A traveling Jew had 
been among them and told them the story of his 
life and death, and left them and gone away. 
They had not even our New Testament in their 
hands. They had simply the memory of what 
Paul or Peter told them; and yet St. Peter ad- 
dresses to them confidently this language : 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again to a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
To an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, un- 
fading, reserved in Heaven for you who are kept 
by the power of God through faith, wherein ye 
greatly rejoice, though now for a season ye are in 
sadness through many trials, that the trial of your 
faith, more precious than perishable gold, might 
be found unto praise and honor and glory at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ—whom having not seen, 
ye love, and in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” 

Here is the whole account of this strange un- 
worldly joy which is the peculiarity of the Chris- 
tian religion. St. Peter says these persons had 
been born again to a living hope, and that they 
rejoiced in the possession of an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled and unfading, and that though 
they never had seen Jesus Christ they loved him, 
and he was to them a Presence so real and inti- 
mate, that in loss of all things they rejoiced with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

It is a pity that use has ever rendered us accus- 
tomed to the phraseology of the New Testament, 
and that some very wonderful and expressive 
words by habit go through our minds without 
leaving any impression. 

Let us dwell for a moment on this ‘‘joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” Have we ever felt 
this or anything like this? Have we observed in 
the course of our acquaintance any person who 
felt it ? 

Yet the apostle seems to speak of it as a matter 
of course in the experience of those he was ad- 
dressing. They were poor, they were despised, 
they were even ‘‘in heaviness ” through manifold 
trials, but for all that he is certain that they are 
rejoicing in Christ with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. 

We can fancy in Ephesus, or Corinth, or Phil- 
ippi, some poor workman going about the streets 
in a very shabby cloak, yet with a heart so joyful, 
so full of gladness, that he pities every one he 
meets that they cannot feel so, too. When he 
sees the chariots of the rich go rushing by, when 
he sees all the glitter and jewelry of fashion, all 
the hurry of buying, selling, trading, all the 
fever, fret, care, and worry of pursuit and success, 
he feels: ‘‘O poor, sorrowful men ! why must I be 
so happy, and you have so little joy? Why must 
I carry in my heart this great secret of peace and 
hope, and not be able to give it to you?” “I 
would to God,” says Paul to Agrippa, ‘‘that both 
thou and all who hear me, were both almost and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” 

How strange that speech must have sounded 
from the threadbare missionary standing before 
Festus, and Agrippa, and Bernice in all their 
pomp, with the chief captains and principal men 
of the city standing round ! 

There he stood to speak for his life, traduced, 
accused, calumniated by his own brethren who, as 
Festus said, had been crying out to him daily that 
he ought not to live any longer, and he standing 
among them, pities‘them, and wishes they were 
only as well off as he is. His enthusiasm, his joy 
in Christ, his earnest telling of the story of the 
time when Christ found him, affected his noble 
auditors. Festus, the Roman, cried out: ‘ Paul, 
thou art beside thyself : much learning hath made 
thee mad.” But Agrippa, the Jew, said: “‘Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Christian ;” and 
then the heart of Paul throbbed out towards him 
and towards them all with the pity of a superior 
nature : ‘‘Oh, would to God you were as I, all of 
you.” He would share with them the riches of 
his inheritance. He does not want to keep sucha 
treasure to himself. 

And now a thousand years or more have passed, 
and these poor persecuted yet joyful men, who 
were scattered here and there throughout all 
Asia, have got that inheritance which St. Peter 
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temples live perished, The shrines of gods and 
goddesses lave passed away ; only heaps of ruins 
tell where once was all the magnificence of 
Greece ; bui this inheritance, incorruptible, unde- 
filed, unfading, has been in the hands of these 
Christians ‘or more than a thousand years. They 
have seen tne Christ whom not seeing they loved, 
and if only in believing they rejoiced with joy un- 
speakable and full of giory, what has been the 
joy of dwelling forever with the Lord ? 

And if we look in modern society for the men of 
joy—men who carry within them the secret of 
unalterable peace—where shall we find them? 
Are these people who go burdened, anxious, and 
troubled about many things—these people whose 
life is worn thin with anxieties and whose hair 
grows gray with care—the successors to the heav- 
enly inheritance that St. Peter told of ? Are these 
the men who rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory ? Have they the secret of the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding? Is it possi- 
ble to rise above care, and fear, and sorrow, and 
every earthly loss, and rejoice in the Lord always ? 
If it is, is it not worth a life’s study to get this 
gift? 

In a recent journey the writer met in a distant 
city one whom she had years before parted from 
agay young girl. Since then the young girl had 
mourned her husband—a colonel in the army, who 
cwas.shot through the heart in battle—a beloved 
‘daughter shortly after had died of consumption, 
and the mother wore the weeds of mourning. 
But a peculiar expression of calmness and seren- 
ity was in her face, and every word she spoke was 
full of peace and thankfulness. She was at rest 
in God ; her heart had no struggles ; she had no 
complaints. All, she said, had been ordered in 
kindness ; all was right, and bright, and cheerful. 
God had been so kind, so near, so dear, that he 
had wiped away all tears from her eyes. 

If all Christians had like precious faith, would 
it not be a testimony of the reality of religion 
worth volumes of controversy ? 

The only argument that skeptics cannot answer 
is the living Christian. 








Mlountain Morning Meetings. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Twin MountTAIn Hovss, N. H., } 
Frmpay Mornine, August 6, 1875. } 


[Read Matt. vi., 19th and 23rd verses inclusive.] 
LITERAL fulfillment of this passage would 
break down all things, and would turn back 

civilization and bring in the reign of savage immorali- 
ty again; but, like every part of the sermon on the 
mount, it is not to be interpreted with rigorous literal- 
ity; and the substance of the matter is, that no man, 


however industrious, enterprising, and successful, . 


should make wealth the chief object of his love and 
desire. Honor is more than money; love is of more 
worth than money; manhood is far above money; 
and our coming self, our heavenly self, is to be thought 
of; and our ambition is to be in that rather than in 
the accumulation of external treasyre. 

{ [Read the 24th verse.] 

In one sense & man can serve two masters; he can 

serve twenty if they are all on one side; but if two 
masters stand representing opposite principles, a man 
cannot be on both sides at the same time. A man 
cannot at the same time serve lies and truth. A man 
cannot be at the same time a patriot andatraitor. A 
man cannot live for spiritual purity and for heaven, 
and yet live for the flesh and for the earth. Oue or 
the other must rule. 
' And now comes almost the hardest thing in the 
Bible for busy, conscientious people. We are assidu- 
ously trained to forethought, to responsibility, and to 
enterprise. Dependence upon others is discouraged, 
except in cases of extreme necessity. Out of that 
spirit comes a feverish desire to get on; and the conse- 
quence is that men are filled with forelookings, anx- 
ious thoughts and apprehensions. So they have become 
corrupted through care. 

(Read the 25th and 34th verses inclusive.] 

Now, a literal rendering of this would destroy uni- 
versal industry. There is no pleasure greater than 
that of healthy, ingenious industry. So far from being 
a burden and a curse, it is that without which a man 
cannot be happy. 

It is not calm thinking that is foolish, but that nerv- 
ous, worrisome thought, over and over, in the same 
circle, without progress or result. There is a snarl in 
business. The man comes ho:ne with trouble on his 
mind; he thinks, and thinks, and thinks, and thinks, 
till after supper; and then he thinks, and thinks, and 
thinks, and thinks, running right round in the same 
channel, tili bed-time; and after he goes to bed he fol- 
lows precisely the same track, without any advance, 
and wears himself out, and at last goes to sleep; by 
fits and starts he runs through the same channel dur- 





ing the night; and when morning comes, and he 
wakes, he has not added one single particle to his 
wisdom; and his worrying all night long has left him 
in the morning less fit for his business than when he 
went to sleep. 

So then, let every man bring to his affairs the best 
wisdom he has, each hour. He can do no more than 
that, and is responsible for no more than that. 

In a land where men were so poor that really they 
did not know where to-morrow’s meal was to come 
from, that they really had but one garment, and that 
one all tattered and torn—even there, in such an ex- 
treme case, it was said to them, ‘“*‘ What good does it do 
to think over your trouble? .If your garment has a 
rent in it you cannot make it whole by worrying. 
You cannot supply or increase your provision by anx- 
ious thought. You may wear yourself out, but there is 
no profit therein. Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit to his stature? There is no need of your 
fretting, because you have over you a divine provi- 
dence. God is your Father, and he knows what you 
need. If you are willing, he is willing. The Spirit of 
God will guide you if you will only put forth appro- 
priate exertion.” 

Then this care and anxiety, this running over and 
Over and over our troubles, this useless indulgence in 
heated, fevered thoughts—this is forbidden; but to it 
all you make the usual reply, ‘‘ Well, I suppose. some 
people may attain to that; but I cannot.” At any 
rate, you can try. 

The law of nature, the animal law, is, Let every man 
look after himself ; but the law of grace is, Let every 
man serve another. No maxim of society ever will 
surpass in wisdom—working wisdom—this: 

“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

To serve other people; to make your wisdom their 
light, and your strength their supply; and, without 
regard to their moral quality to have in you that spirit 
of divine beneficence which shall love them into good- 
ness—this is that which wil] make the church and the 
world ultimately what we have been seeking in ideal; 
but we shall never find it by ordinances, nor by gov- 
ernments, nor by doctrines, nor by preaching, nor by 
laws, nor by institutions. When men love one another 
so that the greater shall charge themselves with the 
less, and take care of them, and lend themselves to 
them in the service of love, then we shall have a pure 
church and a harmonious world. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. How may a lady qualified to become a public 
reader proceed to get herself before an audience? How 
is she to get engagements? What is the modus oper- 
andi to be pursued ? 


UR correspondent wants a practical and ex- 

plicit answer to this question. We will do our 
best. As nearly as we can judge, there is about one 
lady in every county in this enlightened country who is 
qualified, in her own estimation and that of her friends, 
to give public readings. The lierary bureaus are be- 
sieged by them. These ladies have taken no lesson from 
distinguished professors. They have genius. Some- 
times they come to New York and find their way into 
the parlors of prominent men, begging them to hear 
them read, in order that they may thus get endorse- 
ment. Now, public reading does not pay. Nobody 
wants to hear ‘“‘readings’’ unless they are given by 
those who are supremely excellent. Miss Cushman, 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, and two or three others—you can 
count them on the fingers of one hand—comprise all 
the ladies in this country whom people care to hear. 
And they have each given the whole energy of a life- 
time to their art. If you have the real gift, give your- 
self years of training. Then read first in a parlor, ata 
church sociable, anywhere. If the power isin you, the 
way will gradually open. Put your energy in your 
training and your pushing will not be hard. 


2. Will you please inform me what is the lowest rate 
at which money can be borrowed on good mortgage 
securities, and of what parties? 

The latter part of this request we cannot comply 
with. We cannot act as an intelligence office, bringing 
borrower and lender, seller and purchaser together. 
In New York money lends on good mortgage security 
for seven percent. In Chicago it brings eight and even 
ten. ‘Now, how can we answer you? Capital is timid 
and stays near home. You cannot borrow in New 
York on property elsewhere. You will find out the 
local rate by inquiring of some banker or loan agent 
in your own town or country. 


8. I am twenty-one years of age. 1 was confirmed in 
the Episcopal Church at the age of fifteen, from no mo- 
tive except that my friends and schoolmates were join- 
ing the church in large numbers. At that time I experi- 
enced none of the feelings which are so essential to a 
walk with God, nor have 1 since. I have been continu- 
ally backsliding ever since. I occasionally partake of 
the sacrament, “to keep up appearances” I swppose. I 
have the weakest possible control over myself, and 
hawen’t the energy of a dog! I am old enough to know 
that the first thing for me to do is to get out of the rut 
and lead a godly life. Be kind enough to tell me what 
I shalt do to be saved, and how I shall cultivate 
strength of purpose. 

After one is converted, the work of his life is just 
begun, not ended. It is by the Divine Spirit that we 
are enabled and made desirous of all goodness. But 





the process by which we attain to goodness is an edu- 
cation. It begins imperfectly, increases by care and 
endeavor, and requires the same will and perseverance 
that are needed in learning a foreign language, a sci- 
ence, an oratorio or symphony. Your statement of 
your case is a bill of particulars showing what is need- 
ful for you to do. Begin daily with simple prayer. 
Strive to set before you a lovable view of Jesus the 
Christ. Practice kindness and affection toward all, as 
a way of learning how to love God. Grow, little by 
little, in the art of loving. Be willing to work and 
wait for religious growth. Lazy people long to have 
God send religion upon them all at once, so that they 
need not watch and wait and work. But the Divine 
command is, ‘‘ Work out your own salwation. ... 
For it is God that worketh tn you.” 


4. Union Sunday-schools. 


A correspondent complains that in a village where 
there are thirty Sunday-school scholars—about twenty 
out of Universalist, the rest out of Baptist and Episco- 
pal families—a Union Sunday-school has proved a 
failure because the Universalists, who give two-thirds 
of the money, are not allowed to spend one-third for 
their own books and papers. We do not know any 
remedy. It does seem hard, though, that people must 
carry into the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
so much of Pharisaic intolerance that they cannot get 
together on the Lord’s Day in a little village and teach 
their children to love God, without falling foul of one 
another about the duration of future punishment. 
Better do without books and papers than to quarrel 
over them. 


MINOR QUERIES. 1.—We are informed that the Bible 
Educator referred to in a recent query is English, and 
that it is published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin (London 
and New York). It is edited by Prof. Plumtre, of 
King’s College, London. 2.—A correspondent writes 
of a book inquired about recently in this column: 
“ Manly Piety was written by Rev. Robert Philip of 
Mabury Chapel, was printed in the Christian Library 
and, I believe, by the Tract Society, nearly forty years 
ago.” He speaks very highly of the book. 3.—We 
know nothing about the circulation of Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin” except that the title-page of 
last edition puts it at 336,000. 4.—We cannot tell a 
young man who knows several languages where he 
can get a situation. If he is able to write well in the 
languages he names he should advertise for a situa- 
tion as foreign correspondent in a mercantile house. 
5.—The best life of Aiexander Hamilton, out of many, 
is undoubtedly that written by his son, John C. Hamil- 
ton, some years ago, and published by Scribner. With 
this should be taken, if one wished to enter into the 
subject exhaustively, the same author’s edition of the 
Federalist. 6.--The best life of Jefferson is Randall’s, 
published by Lippincott, Philadelphia; 3 vols., worth 
about $10. Mr. James Parton bas written the most 
readable life of Jefferson. It is lively, gossipy, pictu- 
resque, but lacking perspective, presenting the earlier 
portions of Jefferson’s career with disproportionate 
detail, and passing over the later years too rapidly. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


A SANSCRIT PHILOSOPHICAL POEM. 


The Bhagavad-Gitd ; or, a piscourss on Divine Matters, be- 
tween Krishna Ae "Arjuna. Sanscrit Philosophical 
Poem. Translated, with od Toten an Introduction on 

Sanscrit Philosophy and Other Matter, by J. oe 

Thomson, Member of the Asiatic Society of France, and 

the pa Society of ee 1G Religie Philowophe 


ical Publishing House, Chicago 

Judging by the publisher's preface, the object 
of the publication of this work is to belittle the Chris- 
tian faith, by making Christians acquainted with the 
fact that, centuries before Christ, Hindostan was the 
scene of the appearance of anincarnated deity who was 
born of a virgin that had been overshadowed hy the 
Most High, and that this deity, Krishna by name, be- 
gan at an early age to preach and to found a new 
religion. The translator, however, seems to have no 
such object in view. His desire is to “ afford facilities 
for the study of the Indian peninsula and its sacred 
tongue, by giving an easy but literal translation of the 
best Sanscrit works, accompanied by copious explana- 
tory notes, and preceded by such an introduction on 
the subject matter of the work as shall make the 
translation intelligible and palatable to all who may 
read it.” His choice of this particular work, as the 
initial volume of his series, is because philosophy is 
the only branch of Hindi Literature which is likely to 
interest thoughtful minds. For such purpose 

—‘the Bhagavad-Gitd offers many advantages. Belonging 
to the school of Sanscrit philosophy which I thnk we must 
regard as the first upward flight of the Hindf mind, shackled 
hitherto by the trammels of superstition, and weighed down 
by the arrogant oppression of an all-powerfw) hierarchy, it 
adds to its theories the first idea of that strange system 
which converted the multitudes of a vast region into the 
most rigid ascetics, and which reigns gloomily over the minds 
of so large a portion of its population. In this respect it 
presents a strange and complete picture of the Hind& char- 
acter, and is therefore not without general interest.” 

The introduction is long, minute, scholarly, lucid 
and interesting. The poem itself is a dialogue between 
Krishna and Arjuna, upon the eve of a great battle. 
Arjuna, the commander of one of the armies, surveys 
from his chariot the hosts opposed to him, and is 
affected to great sorrow by the thought that many 
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kindred are standing face to face with minds intent 
upon slaughter. Krishna, the son of the Most High, 
conjures him to “cast off this mean effeminacy of 
heart,”” but the warrior replies: 

“How should I, slayer of Madhu! contend in battle with 
my shafts against Bhishma and Drona, both worthy to be 
honored, O, slayer of thy foes? For it were better to eat 
even the bread of beggary in this world, and not to slay these 
venerable men of great esteem. But were I to slay these 
venerable men here, though they long for plunder, I should 
eat of banquets smeared with blood. Nor can we tell which 
of these two things may be better for us—that we should 
conquer them or they conquer us. . . . Ido not see what 
can dispel tais grief, which scorches my senses, even were I 
to obtain the complete unrivaled sovereignty of the earth, 
and the command even of the deities.” 

Krishna answers “Thou hast grieved for those who 
need not be grieved for, but thou utterest words of 
wisdom,” and then proceeds to unfold a system of 
philosephy in eighteen chapters, with the result that 
Arjuna’s compunctions of conscience are overruled, 
and he gains a great victory. 

Krishna’s theory is that the influence of the world 
should be combated, not by avoidance of temptation, 
but by resisting it. To do this he enjoins the destruc- 
tion of all attachment to the world. ‘ When this is 
done our actions are no lenger prompted by interested 
motives, but performed as a duty or a sacrifice, with 
the Supreme Being ever before our eyes.” With 
Krishna’s logic and practice, as developed in this book, 
modern moralists will justly find fault, but they will 
find in his thoughts many high and noble points of 
resemblance to those of the greatest thinkers of all 

ages. In spite of the marked inferiority of his aims 
and teachings as compared with those of Christ and 
the Jewish prophets, there are yet in his pages many 
fragments which Cbristians will rejoice to find, both 
to prove the similarity of mental endeavor in all ages 
and to show that teachings of a noble order were not 
lackiug even during the infancy of heathen nations as 
old as the Hebrews. Had Krishna lived in our own 
land he might have served as a mediator between the 
opposing factions in the strife on the relative efficacy 
of faith and works, for we find him saying, ‘* Boys, but 
not wise men, speak of the Sankhyea (rational) and 
Yoga (devotional) doctrines as different. For he who 
is devoted to one (of these) only, experiences at the 
same time the fruits of both. Many other gems of 
thougbt will be found throughout the volume. A few 
of these we quote below: 

“When a man’s heart is disposed in accordance with his 
roaming senses, it snatches away his spiritual knowledge asa 
wind does a ship over the waves. 

“He who possesses faith acquires spiritual knowledge, if 
Potent on it, and restraining his senses. 

“Dispose thy heart toward me only, to me attach thy 
thoughts (and) without doubt thou wilt dwell within me on 
high after this life. But if thou art not able to compose 
thy thoughts immovably on me, strive then to reach me by 
assiduous devotion, O despiser of wealth. If thou art not 
oapable even of assiduity, be intent on the performance of 
actions forme. Thou wilt attain beatitude even if thou only 
performest actions for my sake.” 

An index of proper names gives considerable in- 
formation about the personages most prominent in 
Hindi mythology. 


The History of English Literature. By H. H. Morgan. Ginn 
Brothers : homee $1.00. a: 


This book is the literary surprise of the season. 
It consists of some lists of well-known authors, with 
the names of their principal works, and one or more 
characterizations by other writers, with the opipvions 
of Mr. Morgan himself. So far the contents of the 
book may be useful, but the author classifies writers 
after a mauner wholly his own, and one mere likely to 
produce laughter than instruction. Mr. Morgan says 
that “‘seven phases seem sufficient for the expression 
of mental differences.” Under the seven designations 
of critic, satirist, humorist, sentimentalist, rhetorician, 
Metaphysician, and physicist he ranges most of the 
prominent writers of English. If the reader commits 
to memory Mr. Morgan’s definitions of the classifica- 
tions named, the book will be somewhat intelligible to 
him, but he is hardly likely to be satisfied. All of Mr. 
Morgan's seven phases of mind are attributed to 
Shakespeare, but no other mortal is allowed more than 
two, the rule being to give them one each. Even this 
one is quite often the wrong one. George Bancroft is, 
according to Mr, Morgan a critic—nothing more, al- 
though the author defines a rhetorician as one “ whose 
treatment of themes regards mainly effectiveness of 
presentatien.”” We should imagine Sir Walter Scott to 
be something of a rhetorician according to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s definition, but he is not—he is a sentimentalist. 
So is Jared Sparks, and Daniel Webster is another. 
Bryant and Longfellow are only rhetoricians, but 
Tennyson is rhetorician and sentimentalist too, while 
Shelley reaches the rare honor of being a metaphysi- 
cian as well as a sentimentalist. George William Cur- 
tis is set down as rhetorician and humorist. Should 
this definition reach the eye of the model critic, satir- 
ist, and sentimentalist who is the subject thereof, he 
will be excusable if he reaches wildly for his dictionary 
while he wonders for what purpose he has written so 
industriously for a quarter of a century. Benjamin 
Franklin is a physicist—that is, a man “ whose treat- 
ment of themes is based on experiment.” So all 


Franklin’s ability as critic, humorist, satirist, meta-" 


physician, and rhetorician is ignored. Characteriza- 
tions are given to all authors named but two—Mark 
Twain and Charles Dudley Warner: each of these gen- 


tlemen is correctly classed as a ‘‘ humorist,” but in 
the columns of “ characterizations”’ and “‘ remarks” 
the space opposite the names of the authors of The 
Gilded Age is ominously blank. Ocvasionally we find 
a list of writers, not previously mentioned, who seem 
undeserving of either classification or characterization, 
and whose presence is explained only by remarks 
headed “Reason for Mention.’’ Among these inter- 
lepers we find Alison, Burke, Brougham, Froude, 
Buckle, Sidney, and Steele, besides the Americans Cal- 
houn, Clay, the Adamses, Everett, Seward, President 
Porter, ex-Pres. Woolsey, George P. Marsh, and many 
others. In spite of the amount of information which 
Mr. Morgan’s book really contains, we believe it may 
be made most entertaining by taking from its classifi- 
cations the subjects for the old-fashioned game of 
“guess.”” Even able scholars will find it no trifling 
matter to give the right answers. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

The Hudson Ilustrated: a Tourists’ Guide, is a 
pamphlet handsome enough to ornament any one’s 
parlor or library; it seems perfectly sinful to put such 
exquisite illustrations and fine paper between common 
covers, to be crammed iuto the pocket of a duster, and 
be soiled by tobacco-ashes, railway dust, and other 
uncleannesses peculiar to summer travel. We imagine 
a great many people would thank the publishers to 
drop from text and title-page all allusion to tourists, 
and then to put these fifty exquisite pages into 
binding worthy of them. Still, travelers with taste 
can find no more perfect guide to one of the most 
beautiful routes of pltasure-travel. (Appletons; pa- 
per; 50 cents.) 


The eighth volume of the ‘“ Bric-a-Brac ” series 
might well be called the dramatic volume, for the 
Personal Reminiscences of O’ Keeffe, Kelley and Tay- 
lor are principally of the theater and of actors. Itisa 
chatty, pleasant book, more interesting than its pre- 
decessor in the series, though not likely to gain as 
many readers as some of the earlier volumes did, with 
their memoranda of and about more interesting per- 
sons than talk or are talked about in this one. (Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. $1.50.) 


In The Mysteries of the Head and Heart Ex- 
plaincd Mr. J. Stanley Grimes offers what he claims 
te be an improved system of phrenology, and with 
this for a basis he endeavors to explain the mysteries 
of mesmerism, trance, spirit delusion, ghost seeing and 
mind reading. A great many of the author’s conclu- 
sons have been arrived at by other investigators, and 
by different methods of reasoning, but Mr. Grimes 
agrees with all others who have attempted to solve 
these mysteries rationally, in that he claims that im- 
pressionableness and complete submissiveness are con- 
ditions without which no “‘ medium” can work, and 
that persons are subject to “ spiritual’ manifestations 
only when in a mental condition which approaches 
weakness. The author’s statements of experiments 
performed by himself are very interesting, and some 
of them are very amusing. (Keen & Cooke, Chicago.) 


Messrs. Ditson & Co., New York and Boston, 
have published Original Hymns, Tunes, Chants, Mo- 
tets, Sentences, and Anthems, by Henry K. Oliver. 
The author is best known to the church-going public 
by the air called ‘“‘ Federal Street,” which was one of 
General Oliver's first compositions, and which was 
sung with great effect at the Boston ‘‘ Peace Jubilee.” 
The contents of the volume before us will be new to 
most choirs, and will afford many pleasing surprises to 
congregations who have choirs or quartettes of ordi- 
nary ability. The musical selections number more 
than a hundred, and are characterized by more variety 
than is generally expected of a single writer. (Boards, 
80 cents; cloth, $1.) 

The same publishers have just issued an ex- 
tremely meritorious-collection entitled German? Four- 
part Songs for Mixed Voices, the words being in En- 
glish. The goodness of this collection is probably due 
to the fact that it is compiled by an American, who 
has admitted scarcely anything which has a suspicion 
of the heaviness, the mistiness, or the extreme severity 
which are such well-known features of German music. 
The selections are from the best composers, and have 
been made without special preference for those which 
are particularly difficult. They are all within the 
capacity of ordinary quartettes with fair leaders. We 
find in this book several airs which with different 
words would be very appropriate for choir volunta- 
ries. ($1.50.) 

The Bremen Lectures, first published in this 
country several years ago, and now reappearing with 
corrections and additions, were delivered and pub- 
lished in the city of Bremen, under the auspices of 
“ The Board of Internal Missions,’’ the object being to 
combat skepticism by disseminating more distinct and 
systematic information on important doctrinal points 
than Christians in general possessed. The topics 
treated are: ‘“ The Biblical Conception of God,” “ The 

Doctrine of Creation and Natural Science,” ‘* Reason, 
Conscience and Revelation,” ‘* Miracles,’ ** The Person 
of Jesus Christ,” “The Resurrection of Christ,” “The 
Scripture Doctrine of Atonement,” “The Authenticity 
of our Gospels,” “* The Idea of the Kingdom of God as 
Consummated, and what it tells us regarding Histori- 
cal Christianity,” and “Christianity and Culture.” 
Mosé-ef the authors are German theologians of world- 
wide reputation, Christlieb, Lange, and Tischendorf 





being of the number. All these lecturers will to 





American readers seem rather liberal, theologically, 
but still evangelical, and but few theologians will be 
able to advise a better course of reading on the sub- 
jects treated. (Lothrop & Co. $1.50.) 


How to Live Long, by Dr. Hall, of the Journal 
of Health, is a collection of nearly fifteen hundred 
“ health maxims—pbysical, mental, and moral.” Most 
of them are excellent and suggestive, though some of 
them are calculated to make the reader restless until 
he discovers what bearing they have upon health of 
any sort. The author has but little to say about medi- 
cines, but steadily advises more frequent use of natu- 
ral remedies—pure air, water, rest, warmth, light, 
abstinence, etc. Upon the popular medicine known 
as “soothing syrup” he is particularly severe, and 
well he may be when he estimates that in the quantity 
sold annually in the United States there is morphine 
enough to kill a million and a half of men. Dr. Hall's 
book deserves a large circulation. People would do 
better to study physiology and hygiene carefully for 
their own health’s sake, but as not one in-.a million 
will do this, books like Dr. Hall’s should be kept in the 
sitting-room of every family. (Hurd & Houghton, 
$1.50.) 


The Abuse of Maternity, by Elizabeth Edson 
Evans, is a little book worthy of the attention both of 
men and women. Delicate as is the subject of which 
it treats, it is one as ever-present as any of the condi- 
tions of human life, yet one which is little compre- 
hended by either reasen or conscience. The author’s 
accusations of society cannot be met or denied—they 
are more temperate in tone than those which some 
other writers have offered on the same subject, but 
they are horrifying enough to incite every one to ear- 
nestly consider the remedies which the author sug- 
gests. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Of very similar intent to that of Miss Evans's 
book is The Better Way, by A. E. Newton. The author 
does not write at length, his book containing but fifty 
pages, but in this limited space he treats delicately, 
fearlessly, convincingly and quite thoroughly the sub- 
ject of the relationship of the sexes. There are but 
few men and women so wise and pure that they can 
not find needed inspiration in this little volume, while 
for the mass of humanity—excluding no class on ac- 
count of refinement or intelligence—it contains infor- 
mation and warning which are urgently needed. 
(Wood & Holbrook, New York.) 


All About Jesus, by Rev. Alexander Dickson, is 
a book with which fault can only be found when one 
looks at the titlaand the tableof contents. The name 
of the book has repelled many readers who might have 
been bettered by its contents, and the peculiar literal- 
ness of the topics announced has caused many devout 
people to close the volume with a sentiment closely 
akin to disgust. Yet it would be hard to find a book 
in which is exhibited more Christian modesty, less self- 
ish literalism, more appreciative familiarity with the 
many-sided character of the author’s subject, or a 
more admirable manner of Christian expression. Of 
the hundred or more new books of religious medita- 
tion and experience we have seen within a year, Mr. 
Dickson’s is by far the most readable, and the most 
likely to have beneficial and lasting influence upon the 
minds of its readers. (Robt. Carter & Brothers. $2.)] 


Although Mrs. Muloch-Craik fs classed among 
novelists, she is none the less a preacher in theory and 
practice. In her novels and verses little sermons are 
met so frequently that the reader soon learns where to 
expect them, yet never is moved to skip them. Her 
last book, however, is named according to its charac- 
ter, Sermons Out of Church, and consists of six essays 
on the following topics: *“* What is Self-Sacrifice?”’ 
“ Our Often [nfirmities”’; *‘ How to Train Upa Parent 
in the Way He Should Go”; “ Benevolence—or Benef- 
icence?”’ ‘‘My Brother’s Keeper,” and “Gather Up 
the Fragments.’”’ All of them are readable, sensible 
and full of suggestion: they will afford excellent 
reading-matter for Sunday use, although we do not 
believe any one accidentally opening the book on a 
week-day and reading a page or two would suddenly 
lay it aside on remembering that the day did not hap- 
pen to be the Sabbath. (Harpers, $1.50.) 


CoRRECTION.—The title of the new novel, Ward 
or Wife, was last week mistakenly given in these col- 
umns as Maid or Wife. We hope no one has by our 
mistake been prevented from finding the charming 
little story alluded to. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR, 1876. 
{From the Nation.] 


OLUMBLA, puzzled what she should dis- 
lay 
of a, paren on her Centennial Day, 
Asked Brother Jonathan: he scratched his 
head, 
Whittled awhile reflectively, and said, 
** Your own invention and own making, too? 
Why, any child could tell ye what to do: 
Show em your Civil Service, and explain 
How all men’s loss is everybody's gain ; 
Show your new patent to increase your rents 
By paying quarters for collecting cents ; 
Show your short cut to cure financial ills 
By making paper-collars current bills ; 
Show your new bleaching-process, cheap and 
brief, 
To wit : a Jury chosen by the thief; 
Show your State Legislatures; show your 
Rings: 
And challenge Europe to produce such things 
As high officials sitting half in sight 
To share the plunder and te fix things right ; 
If that don’t fetch her, why, you only need 
To show your latest style in martyrs—Tweed : 
She'll find it hard to hide her spiteful tears 
At such advance in one poor hundred years,” 
—J.R. L. 


THE MORALS OF BANKING. 
{From the Vermont Chronicle.] 


AVE bankers, after establishing 

certain claims to the confidence of 
the community by a show of integrity, a 
right to embark in new and dangerous 
enterprises for the sake of possible large 
premiums which can only be stolen, if 
got at all, out of the pockets of those 
who confide in their fimancial ability 
and uprightness? The highway robber 
deals witb his victim with downright di- 
rectness and sincerity. He robs him, but 
does not cheat him. He does not try to 
impress those he calls upon to stand and 
deliver, with his superior excellence and 
fidelity to his trusts. There is a certain 
sort of honor in a man who tries con- 
clusions with us at the end of a revolver. 
At least we know what he is about. 
There is no pretence and no veiling of 
real purposes. But the great banker, 
who swims about the pool, and professes 
friendship and offers the protection of 
his size and strength to the small fry of 
which he is about to make his dinner, 
has none of the honor which belongs to 
sincerity. His friendship is worse than 
the robber’s enmity. His integrity is 
more destructive than the highway- 
man’s audacity. 

It is a very bad thing for a man to 
build his house with his neighbor's 
blood. But it is done constantly. This 
terrible greed to be rich; to get power 
over men and earthly affairs; to get po- 
sition or influence or wealth by means 
that involve the ruir of others, is one of 
the most terrific of modern social forces. 
{t is working a fearful injury to the 
fabric of our civilization. We have no 
sympathy with communist ideas, and do 
not believe in an even distribution of 
wealth. But we do mest devoutly be- 
lieve that wealth gotten by fraud is a 
canker and rust that will eat out the life 
of a people that countenance it. As 
long as such methods of acquiring prop- 
erty, as we have indicated, pass without 
public condemnation, and are not frown- 
ed upon as sin against God, because they 
are sin against man, there cannot be 
much hope of long maintaining a fair 
social life. Duncan, Sherman & Co., Jay 
Cooke & Co. are not sinners above all 
the men who live in Jerusalem. They 
are but exponents and representatives 
of a financial system which aims to get 
much for nothing, large returns for no 
work, wages without labor. They some- 
times get caught in their own trap, and 
eat the fruita of their own devices. And 
when they do we have not so much sym- 
pathy for them as for the thousands 
who have been the victims of a mis- 
placed confidence in their integrity. But 
it is the system which they represent 
that deserves the utmost reprehension. 
The farmer who gets large wages by se- 
curing large and superior crops is mak- 
ing money healthfully. The merchant 
who facilitates the exchanges of life and 
receives a fair profit makes money 
righteously. The banker who invests 
his capital in redeemable currency, and 
takes a fair interest on his loans, is true 
to integrity. Any man who gives fair 
service of any sort for fair wages is hon- 
est and true; but he who eats what he 
does not earn, who wears what his labor 
‘does not pay for, who robs a till or forges 
@ note; who inflates a scheme to make 








profit out of his neighbor's simplicity or 
ignorance: who takes anything from 
any man, directly or indirectly, without 
a fair equivalent, is not worthy of honor 
in his prosperity nor of sympathy in his 
failure. To get a little honestly is better 
than to get. millions fraudulently. The 
riches on which no curse rests are worth 
having. We trust that these failures 
may have a healthful moral effect. We 
are sure that they wil open the eyes of 
all those uphappy persons who are 80 
unfortunate as to have letters of credit 
from speculative banking houses in their 
pockets. Nothing clarifies the moral 
vision in respect to financial integrity 
like being liberally defrauded, or like 
having, if a traveler in Europe, one of 
Duncan, Sherman & Co.’s letters of 
credit. 








Business Department, 








ALMOST every newspaper man in 
America has transacted more or less 
business with Geo, P. Rowell & Co., 
Advertising Agents of New York, and 
we venture to say that not one ever 
received any unfair or dishonest treat- 
ment at their hands.—Galena (IIll.) 
Gazette. 


Of Interest to Advertisers. 

John Manning, advertising agent, New 
York, has given up the plan of conducting 
an independent agency, and his business will 
hereafter be done through the house of 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

Mr. Manning has valuable qualities in every- 
thing that appertains to the preparation and 
printing of advertisements. He has educa- 
tion, taste, and a varied experience in a spe- 
cial field of activity. 

The new arrangement will enable him to 
give even more care to the department in 
which be has special excellence, while the 
thorough system of ordering, watching and 
checking advertisements, and the marvelous 
promptness with which they invariably meet 
every pecuniary obligation, cause publishers 
to welcome every change which enlarges the 
amount of business coming through the house 
of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 





“ s 
Saratoga Springs. 

“Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, open all 
the year, is the resort of leading men in 
Church and State, for health er recreation. It 
is unsurpassed in location and completeness 
of its appointments.” 
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Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 
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J NITED STATES SCHOOL 
D COLLEGE DIRECTORY. 
A book of outst 0 pages, compiled oxproesly as 
a guite to to aid parents and guardians in se “—s 

It contains a complete list cot “all t 

Schools and Colleges in the United 
formation in regard to places wherein eae echools 
are located, the climate, railroad facilities, etc. ; 
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Bureau of School Advertising and on, 
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ARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

This Schoo! is open, on equal terms, to persons 
of all denominations, and Divinity students can 
attend, without additional charge, the instruction 
given in the other departments of the University. 
Information in regard to admission and pecuniary 
aid will be sent, on application to 

Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


BReABDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 
In Connection with the New Jersey State Nermal 
School. 




















Total cost for Board, Tuition, Books, &c., $200 
per year. Buikiings heated by steam. Circulars 
ecntain full particulars. 

LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal. 
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The American revivalists, Moody and Sankey, 
with their families, arrived at this port on Satur- 
day morning. The steamer, before landing, was 
boarded by a company of their friends, who gave 
them a warm greeting. With characteristic mod- 
esty, the revivalists avoided all public display, 
and at once sought the rest which their long peri- 
od ‘of labor has made necessary. Mr. Moody left 
at 3 Pp. M. for the residence of his mother in North- 
field, Mass., and Mr. Sankey accepted for a few 
days the hospitality of a friend in Brooklyn, be- 
fore returning to his home in Newcastle, Pa. 
After resting for a time, the two workers will 
meet again in Chicago, in the new church erected 
for Mr. Moody. It is their intention, early in the 
autumn, to begin their work as evangelists in this 
country, but whether in New York, Brooklyn, or 
Boston, is not yet determined. 

-_ — 


A FEW WORDS OF RETROSPECT. 


ITH this issue of the Christian Union ends 

the pleasant laber of J. B. Ford & Co. as 
its publishers. In turning over to others the care 
of the paper’s business interests, the present pub- 
lishers cannot help feeling that they are severing 
almost as intimate a personal relation with its 
subscribers as that which the editors enjoy; and 
since public allusion has recently been made to 
the paper's early history, perhaps they may be in- 
dulged in a few brief reminiscences. 

When Ford & Co. first took the old Church 
Union to serve as the germ of a new paper, it had 
a subscription list of about 2,000 names, less than 
300 of which were “alive” and paying, the rest 
being either sadly in arrears or hopelessly ‘‘ dead.” 
A stock company was formed, its basis being the 
understanding that Mr. Beecher was to be the 
editor of the newly projected journal ; and Ford 
& Co. besides being stockholders were employed 
as publishers of the paper, having thus the double 
incentive of ownership and duty in pushing the 
new enterprise. 

The change of name from Church to Christian 
Tnion put the paper at once upon a broader 
ground, while the spirit infused into it by Mr. 
Beecher, and the improvements it took on under 
his guidance, introduced it immediately to a wider 
public, which took an instant interest in its con- 
tents. Undertaken in Sept., 1869, by the follow- 
ing spring the paper had increased its paid up 
annual subscribers (all others being soon cut off), 
to about 10,000—an extraordinary growth for the 
first six months of any paper. Then was bought 
the steel plate’ known as Marshall’s ‘‘ Household 
Engraving of Washington,” with the idea of ap- 
plying the machinery of canvassing agents to the 
sale of subscriptions to the paper, just as before 
that it had been successfully and generally applied 
to the sale of subscriptions for books; and the 
giving of the engraving as a premium to every 
new subscriber was an additional aid. This com- 
bination was a new idea, and it proved a very 
popular one. 

! This plan has been much decried as a fictitious 





and fallacious mode of gaining subscribers ; but it 
has been misunderstood. It was simply a new 
mode of advertising, and in fact gained the atten- 
tion of many to the new paper, and its religious 
and literary features, who otherwise would have 
taken no interest in it; they were induced to try 
the paper for a year, and paid for the privilege. 

By the fall of 1870 (the end of the paper's first 
year) the subscription list numbered 35,000, and 
throughout the next year it constantly and rapid- 
ly grew. But during that winter the idea was con- 
ceived of producing in large quantities for use as 
premiums to every subscriber, new and old, some 
ascertained popular favorite among the chromo- 
lithographs then just beginning to be a little less 
expensive than in their earlier days. Going to 
Paris in the spring of 1871, while the Communists 
held the city and the Versaillists were bombard- 
ing it from without, one of the publishing firm 
secured from Mr.James, their American owner, the 
lithographic stones of one of his best publications, 
—the little pair of girl-faces known as ‘‘ Wide 
Awake” and ‘‘ Fast Asleep.” Taking advantage 
also of what had then been only roughly attempt- 
ed—the growing art of steam color-printing—he 
arranged at an unprecedentedly low figure for the 
production of 40,000 copies of the pretty pair. 
When it was announced that the pair, several 
thousand of which before that had been sold at 
$10 (their regular price in the art stores of Paris, 
London, and America), would be given away to 
every subscriber, it was regarded as something 
incredible, and many laughed at it as a wild and 
crazy extravagance. But it was a closely calcu- 
lated business operation, so far as the expense 
was concerned, and in effect accomplished its 
design for the Christian Union. It jumped with 
the impetus which the paper had already acquired; 
and by means of the flocking agents and the new 
“attraction,” the paper’s own peculiar merits 
were brought to the inspection and interest of 
many thousands of families,—its circulation run- 
ning up, in 1872, to the remarkable figure of 132,000. 
The unfortunate thing about the success of this 
novel idea,—which was never meant to be a per- 
manency, but merely a temporary mode of making 
the paper known—was a host of imitators, and 
the infection spread until the public have had 
‘*chromos and agents” ad nauseam ! 

The next year brought the “ panie of °73,” and 
the Christian Union, in common with all other 
periodicals (especially, perhaps, the weekly relig- 
ious journals), has felt the general depression 
which has affected the entire community ever since, 
losing large numbers of their subscribers, who in 
times of pinching economy are always apt to cut 
down their expenditures for books and reading 
matter. But the times promise to mend for every- 
body, and with Mr. Beecher’s head and hand free 
once more to work in its columns as he did at 
first, the Christian Union will not be behind its 
cotemporaries in regaining their lost ground. 
Meantime J. B. Ford & Co., who have loved it 
and labored for its welfare with constant devo- 
tion, find that their own special business of 
making and selling books has suffered by the 
times (as doubtless: most of our readers know), 
to such an extent that they have to give up 
everything else, and put every effort into sav- 
ing what they can of their business. The duty 
and pleasure of managing the paper's affairs, 
therefore, passes out of their hands with this 
their last issue. And not only the Christian Union, 
but Plymouth Pulpit also, the weekly pamphlet 
edition of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, will hereafter 
be issued by the Christian Union Publishing Com- 
pany. In parting with the very large clientage 
of subscribers and advertisers with whom they 
have for now nearly six years been so constantly 
dealing, Messrs. Ford & Co. desire to express 
most cordial thanks for the courtesy they have 
always received, for the many letters and words 
of encouragement in difficult times, and of sym- 
pathy in days of trouble, for the helpful apprecia- 
tion shown by many subscribers of their efforts to 
make the Christian Union acceptable in all its 
departments. 

And though by their own misfortunes obliged 
to transfer the paper to the hands of others, they 
are glad to express their unabated faith in the en- 
terprise, and their belief that its career is but just 
begun. The principles and the spirit which it re- 
presents have already endeared it to many thou- 
sands, and the fact that it is Mr. Beecher’s own, 
and henceforth his only, organ of communication 
with the public, will give it always the wide 
range of readers that love and believe in him. 
Among these we are proud and glad to be ranked. 





May the work of his hands prosper, and may the 





Christian Union long hold the place in which it 
stands, as easily chief among American religious 
family journals. J. B. Forp & Co. 


PERIPATETICS. 


F Aristotle had only let politics alone and con- 

fined himself to philosophy which was purely 
speculative, the race of peripatetics might have 
had a better send-off, and possibly instead of call- 
ing them tramps and vagrants to-day, we might 
have honored them as philosophers, even as did 
ancient Athens when the school was in its glory. 
Aristotle, however, became involved ina Ring and 
had to flee the country, and we may assume that 
his once honored followers took to pulling area 
bells and asking for cold victuals much as do their 
descendants now-a-days. At any rate, they fell 
into disfavor, and the Stoics and Epicureans 
reigned in their stead. Early in the Christian 
era they appear to have recovered themselves, for 
the only mention that we find of them is in that 
immortal standing order: ‘‘ Provide neither gold 
nor silver nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for 
your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet staves ;’ and right nobly did eleven of the 
twelve to whom these words were addressed ful- 
fill their mission. In the middle ages, however, 
the apostle had disappeared, the priest was his 
successor, and the peripatetics had degenerated 
into troubadours and free-lances and the like, and 
people hid the spoons when they came along, just 
as we moderns do who call them ‘* tramps” and 
whistle for the watch-dog as the battered hat and 
senescent garments make their appearance at the 
gate. We fail to recognize philosophers or poets 
under this picturesque garb, but philosophers 
they are nevertheless ; poets they may be, buf 
that is not so evident. What more philosophical 
mode of life can there be in this kindly season 
than to wander at will through the pleasant coun- 
try, lightening now and then an unwatched 
clothes-line, easing a casual cow of her afternoon’s 
milk, thinning out a convenient melon-patch, 
dining on the best that some nervous housewife 
has to give, and meeting one’s companions at 
even-tide to smoke the pipe of peace and plan for 
the night’s work at the village store or along the 
highway? Truly it is not an unattractive life if 
one disregards the Scripture injunction about 
brass, and is not over scrupulous as to scrip and 
the means of securing it. 

Some one has drawn a picture of the typical 
tramp as he presents himself with weariness of 
face and mien at some roadside farmhouse and 
intimates his wish for food. The kind-hearted 
housewife sets before him a cold-cut, home-made 
bread, and such minor dishes as she may have at 
hand, but he is weak and weary. Cold meat he 
never can eat, especially when it is overdone, and 
when there is no Worcestershire or tomato catsup 
to season it withal. Nevertheless he at last falls 
to and disposes of all that is before him, and, hav- 
ing finished, pushes back his chair and searches 
the floor, remarking that he didn’t see any napkin 
and thought he might have dropped it. Here the 
housewife’s wrath, which has been smoldering, 
passes control, and the weary old man darts with. 
agility through the door, barely escaping the 
vengeful mop-stick of his benefactress, and the 
writer adds, ‘‘ what with the dog and the neigh- 
bors and all, he had to run near a mile before he 
could find a quiet place to light his cigar.” 

Not so very much over-colored is this picture. 
We have heard of instances which for audacity are 
nearly its match. These have set our legislators 
to contriving a remedy. Some stringent laws 
have been passed, especially in New England, 
where the evil has since early spring reached dan- 
gerous proportions. The vagrants have multi- 
plied in numbers and grown in effrontery during 
the dull times. Most of them are slowly but 
surely passing from comparatively harmless beg- 
garhood to the bolder estate of highwaymen and 
burglars. They are an evil of the first magnitude, 
and must be treated accordingly, even to the 
extent of shooting, when the circumstances are 
sufficiently threatening, and of compulsory labor 
under almost any circumstances. 

But we ought not to forget the humanity that 
underlies the rags, the audacity, the brutality. 
Perhaps this man was a reasonably steady fellow 
a few months ago. Perhaps a union frightened 
him out of work for wages which he would gladly 
have taken to keep wife and children from starva- 
tion. Perhaps he would not vote his employer's 
ticket at the last election, and was discharged. 
Perhaps—but there are a hundred ways in which 
he may have been turned from decency to vaga- 
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bondage, and;we need not enumerate them. The 
vital question now is how to reinstate him in his 
own esteem and save him from becoming a con- 
firmed criminal. 

We see nothing for it but to use severe measures 
to begin with. A fewcases of oppression, of gross 
injustice even, are as nothing compared with the 
ills that must inevitably follow a temporizing 
policy. The objectionable class exists, and our 
first duty is to employ the full force of the law for 
its extermination. In the meantime let us all 
try to abolish the fictions that underlie every 
branch of the social fabric. Whoever strains his 
credit in the race for wealth, whoever works and 
votes exclusively for party, whoever draws pay 
for holding a sinecure office, undermines, be it in 
ever so small a degree, the true and honorable 
relations of men with one another, and fosters 
insecurity rather than stability in the community. 
The country is large enough and rich enough, and 
it ought to be wise enough to find employment 
for every able-bodied man and woman. But no 
one owes unrequited support to a single indi- 
vidual. 








PRESBYTERIAN UNITY. 


HE Pan-Presbyterian Council appears to have 
answered the expectations of its promoters, 
and to have laid a foundation for good work here- 
after in the promotion of fraternal feeling among 
Christians of a common faith, but of different 
ecclesiastical folds. In some instances the contro- 
versies between different branches of the Presby- 
terian family have been more acrimonious than 
those between Presbyterians and the sects not 
bearing the Presbyterian name. The centrifugal 
tendencies of Presbyterianism, however, appear 
to have been exhausted, and now the separate 
fragments are drawn by a centripetal force toward 
unity. The first stage was, no doubt, necessary, 
but the last is by far the most agreeable and hope- 
ful. The first was a period of contention, in which 
earth-born passions often played a too prominent 
part ; the last is a time of fraternity, in which the 
hearts of men, long separated by human shib- 
boleths, are drawn together in a common love of 
the Master. The first was of the letter that kill- 
eth ; the last is of the Spirit which maketh alive. 
The codperation which the new Alliance ensures 
cannot fail to throw small differences into the 
shade, and to magnify and exalt the primary 
truths of the gospel. In proportion as it promotes 
unity among the different schools of Presbyte- 
rians it will also tend to draw Christians of every 
name into more fraternal relations. The Coven- 
anters of this country were represented by Prof. 
J. R. W. Sloane, Professor of Theology in the 
Allegheny Seminary, and one of the strongest men 
of his denomination. Of course the question of 
*“‘uninspired hymns” was bound to come up in 
such a body. The Alliance refused to give a con- 
stitutional guaranty against the use of such 
hymns, but did not introduce them in its pro- 
ceedings, singing instead from Rouse’s version : 
| “ Behold how good a thing it is and how becoming well 
Together such as brethren are in unity to dwell.” 
For what reason these lines are held to be in- 
spired, while those of Watts, 
“* How pleasant ’tis to see 
Kindred and friends agree,” 


are condemned as uninspired, and therefore unfit 
to be sung in divine worship, we are unable to 
perceive ; but we presume there are theologians 
who could “split this hair between North and 
Northwest side” so successfully as to leave a 
yawning gulf between the two! 

The most interesting and dramatic of all the 
incidents of the Council was its visit to the famous 
Jerusalem chamber in Westminster Abbey. Dean 
Stanley, who, as Dr. Schaff observes, takes under 
the broad wings of his theology all the churches 
and schools of Christendom, from the Pope as the 
head of the clerical profession, to the rationalistic 
bishop of Natal, invited his Presbyterian brethren 
to meet him in that historical place, treating 
them with characteristic courtesy, and making to 
them a friendly address. The most interesting 
fact which the Dean particularly dwelt upon, 
much to the delight of his hearers, was that in 
this chamber the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines held no less than 1,163 sessions while com- 
pleting the standards of the Presbyterian faith. 
He promised at some future time to honor that 
Assembly by a picture on the northern wall. Dr. 
McCosh replied by proposing a vote of thanks for 
the courtesy and kindness of the Dean, and Dr. 
Schaff expressed the hope that the Jerusalem 





Chamber may serve yet a still nobler purpose 
than any in the past, namely, the reunion of 
Christendom on the basis of the revealed truth of 
God laid down in the Holy Scriptures. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The decision of a judicial tribunal of Italy, 
that while the Catholic is the recognized religion of 
the State, liberty of worship to those of other faiths 
is accorded, and that the parishioners of Catholic 
churches have a right to choose their own priests, 
even against the wish and authority of the bishop, is 
an event of the highest importance, showing how 
completely the Pope has lost his temporal power. In 
the case before the court a Catholic parish, by a ma- 
jority vote, had chosen an “ Old Catholic” priest, and 
the election was declared legal. Thus the ecclesiastical 
powers, in civil matters, are made subordinate to the 
civil tribunals, and Italian citizens have rights which 
the Pope is bound to respect. It is clear, however, that 
the anomalous state of things in Italy can only be 
completely remedied by an entire severance of the 
Church from the State. To this complexion it must 
come at last, and the sooner the better. 


—The Church Journal copies with approbation 
the following passage, crediting it to a “distinguished 
Baptist divine, Dr. James Freeman Clarke, of Boston.” 
When Dr. Clarke renounced the Unitarian faith and 
became a Baptist we are not told; nor does the ques- 
tion affect in the least the truth or value of his words: 

“Young people grow up in all our churches who have no 
opinions of any kind concerning God, Christ, sin, salvation, 
the foundation of morals, the grounds of belief in the Creator, 
in duty or in immortality. Instead of being educated by 
doctrine, they are fed on sentiment. Instead of truth they 
get love. The consequence is that they drift easily into any 
church, creed or opinion which happens to attract them. 
They easily become either Roman Catholics or Free Religion- 
ists, as accident determines. If they meet a Jesuit, they joy- 
fully accept the Pope. If they encounter a disciple of Huxley 
or Spencer, with equal contentment they reject God. And 
all this in the interest of liberality and toleration! But know 
this: that it is impossible to tolerate the opinions of others 
until you have some of yourown. You cannot be charitabie 
to those who differ from you unless you first differ from 
them. What sort of toleration does the chip, floating in the 
stream, exercise toward the current which sweeps it along? 
I have heard the story of a young lady brought up in one of 
our Unitarian parishes in Boston, which seems to be some- 
what characteristic. She was visiting some poor Irish fami- 
lies to help them, and she encountered their priest. ‘ You 
must not think,’ said she, ‘ that I wish to convert them to’my 
opinions.” ‘What are your opinions?’ asked the Roman 
Catholic. Then it appeared that she had none. But he had; 
so in a short time he had converted her to his views, and she 
has remained a Roman Catholic ever since.” 


—In one of our religious exchanges we find a 
letter from a clergyman on his summer travels, con- 
taining this passage: . 

“When I was a schoolboy at ——, the venerable —- — 

preached the primitive gospel in the old Presbyterian 
church. In winter he used to officiate in his camlet cloak, 
wearing his woolen mittens; but he handled the truth with- 
out gloves. No nonsense about ‘developing manhood’ was 
then substituted for the inspired doctrines of native deprav- 
ity and atonement by the Cross. The ‘gospel of gush’ would 
no more have been tolerated by that shrewd, sober congre- 
gation than skim-milk would have gone into their churns to 
make yellow butter.” 
We are afraid that primitive old preacher did not 
discharge his whole duty to the “schoolboy ” who has 
risen up to patronize his memory. A few lessons from 
the New Testament on the importance of “ developing 
manhood” might have been very useful to that con- 
ceited boy, helping him, in spite of “ native depray- 
ity,” to outgrow tendencies that now, we fear, are too 
strong to be resisted, and that are the constant lam- 
entation of his friends. It is not easy to recover from 
the defects of early training. What our traveling 
preacher means by the “ gospel of gush,” we know 
not; but we will charitably hope he did not mean to 
speak contemptuously of the Saviour’s dying prayer, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” No doubt these words seemed like “‘ gush” to the 
scoffing Scribes and Pharisees, as similar things do 
now to the Pharisees of this day. 


—The Mennonites are a sect little known be- 
yond the few places where they are found. They 
derive their name from Menno Symons, a contempor- 
ary of Luther, under whose guidance they were or- 
ganized and indoctrinated. In some respects they are 
like the Baptists, in others like the Quakers, in still 
others only like themselves. They are opposed to 
war, and consistently refuse military service, or to 
hold civil office. They decline to take oaths, in obed- 
ience to their interpretation of the Christian precept, 
“Swear not atall.” They hold it sinful to receive or 
pay a salary for preaching, and their preachers are 
chosen by lot. The process is described by a corre- 
spondent of the Christian Observer. In Rockingham 
Co., Va., the sect lately determined to ordain two new 
preachers. In the first place, nominations were re- 
ceived in different parts of the district for candidates. 
Whoever received one vote or more was “ put into the 
lot.” Twelve candidates were thus designated. A day 
was set apart for “ casting the lot.’’ Twelve copies of 
the New Testament were put into the hands of a party 
and carried into an adjoining room. A slip of paper 
was put into two of the copies. The Testaments were 
left in the room, and the party came back into the 





church, whereupon another party went for the Testa- 
ments, shuffled them, and then carried them into the 
church, and laid them upon the pulpit, The candi- 
dates then drew, and the two persons who found the 
slip of paper in.their books were ordained on the spot 
as ministers, fully fledged and authorized to preach, 
and bear rule in the house of God. God is held re- 
sponsible for the character of their preaching, and the 
faithful are content to receive it from their ministers 
as God “ chooses to give it them.” If there is some- 
thing of superstition in this, so doubtless is there sin- 
cere piety and godly trust. The correspondent of the 
Christian Observer says the ministers thus chosen 
“can draw crowds that your seminary and college 
preachers cannot begin to rival. The seminary 
preacher is looked upon as a man-made preacher, 
while the prayerfully raffled preacher is received as 
the God-made messenger of the gospel, entitled to pref- 
erence to all others, whatever their talents and piety 
may be. The thing is remarkable, the lot never falls 
on any except such as have a good farm, or are making 
a good living by a thriving trade. There is no change 
apparent in their relations to the world and business. 
They toil from Monday morning to Saturday night, at 
the avocation in which they were found when called 
to the work of the ministry. On the Sabbath, they 
rise before immense throngs of devout people, and 
solemnly tell them that now they are going to hand 
over the truth just as they get it from the Holy Spirit, 
and ‘they feel to say’ thus and so.”’ 


—The United Presbyterian Church has sent its 
first female missionary to China in the person of Miss 
Mary E. Galbraith, of Barnet, Vermont. Before her 
departure a farewell meeting was held in the United 
Presbyterian Church of Barnet, when, after religious 
exercises, the pastor presented her with a gold watch 
and chain, as a token of the esteem and Christian re- 
gards of her numerous friends, and Miss G., in the 
house of worship of that most strait-laced sect, instead 
of *“‘ keeping silence,’ lifted up her voice to return 
thanks and invoke an interest in their prayers. The 
world moves. 


—The school question—in other words, the 
question of sectarian instruction in the common 
schools—is involved in the pending election in Ohio, 
the Democratic party having taken an attitude friend- 
ly to the views of the Catholics. The Catholic Tele- 
graph indicates plainly enough which political party 
is relied upon to carry out the designs of its denomi- 
nation: 

“The political party with which nine-tenths of the Catho- 

lic voters afilliate on account of past services that they will 
never forget, now controls the State. Withdraw the support 
which Catholics have given to it, and it will fall in this city, 
county and State as speedily az it has risen to its long-lost post- 
tion and power.” 
The Telegraph further says that “ the unbroken, solid 
vote of the Catholic citizens of the State will be given 
to the Democratic party” at the coming election! It 
may be true that the withdrawal of the Catholic 
voters would ruin the Democratic party in Ohio; but 
is not a submission to Catholic authority likely to 
alienate the support of an equal number of Protes- 
tants, and would not that be equally fatal to the 
party? Protestants will come to this issue regretfully, 
but they will not tamely submit to the subversion of 
the common-school system; and if Catholics take the 
question to the polls, Protestants will meet them 
there. 


—Mr. Conway, in one of his letters to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, calls attention to a remarkable 
contrast lately presented in London by two gatherings 
of eminent men on the samme day, on the opposite sides 
of asmall park. One, presided over by the Prime Minis- 
ter, supported by eight distinguished peers, resolved 
to raise a statue to a poet who outraged all conven- 
tional morals and committed what the statute defines 
as blasphemy a hundred times. The other, presided 
over by Sir Robert Phillimore and other Justices in 
wigs, decided that a man who does not believe in the 
personality of the devil is a “ notorious evil liver,” and 
is justly excommunicated as such. Mr. Conway says: 
“If ever there was an ixfhiel it was Byron, for whose 
statue Judge Phillhmore and bis assocmtes have no 
doubt sent their cheqnes. The excommunicated ‘ evil 
liver,’ Mr. Jenkins, ts a particularly religious man, 
and has compiled pious books, among them a book of 
prayers. Such are the beautiful anomnlies which so 
enrapture the most anomalous Prime Minister the 
world ever saw.” ° 


—The Observer, arguing in favor of the exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation, says: “ The 
increased value of other property in any town where 
churches and schools are maintained proves that they 
earn exemption from taxation.’”” How would the Ob- 
server relish an application of its logic to other prop- 
erty? For instance: ‘The increased value of other 
property in any town where” stores, factories, news- 
papers and mechanics’ shops “‘ are maintained, proves 
that they earn exemption from taxation.”’ The settle- 
ment of a single farmer in a wilderness or on a wide 
prairie increases the value of all the real estate in the 
neighborhood. Ought that farmer, therefore, to be ex- 
empted from taxation? Why not? Indeed, property 
possessed by anybody usually adds something to the 
value of property generally. Why, then, not exempt 
all property from taxation? Logic is logic every- 
where. 
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The Sundap-School. 


Lesson for August 22, John vii. 4046 ; for August 
29, John viii. 28-36. 
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At Chautauqua Lake the Sunday-school tents 
have been full and running over. Despite the rain at 
first, there were hundreds present and afterwards 
thousands from all corners of the country. The same 
outward attractions of last year, enhanced by im- 
provement, and ample accommodations, such as 
Methodists know how to furnish, made visitors feel at 
home. Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, schol- 
ars, pastors, workers, missionaries came up to teach, 
to speak, to hear, and become refreshed for another 
year’s good service. 

Some three thousand persons were on the 
grounds the first day, the fifth inst. The evening pre- 
vious was given up to general opening exercises at 
which good speakers said more good things than a 
page would hold. Dr. Vincent “ managed” affairs as 
the head of the household, with tact and his usual suc- 
cess. Mr. Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, presided, and 
after him, as speakers, came Prof. Sherwin, of New 
Jersey, from the Baptists, Dr. Hodge, of Pittsburgh, 
Dr. Edward Beglestqn, Dr. Hatfield, of Philadelphia, 
Rev. Mr. Parsons, of Boston and others. These names, 
to which many more should be added, are here given 
not as representing ‘“‘ things,” as the grammars have it, 
but simply to let our readers know that Chautauqua 
drew some of our most active Sunday-school men to 
its councils, 


Among the general exercises, of which to our 
regret we can only give an outline, may be mentioned 
the Bible service conducted by Mr. P. P. Bliss, of Chi- 
cago, somewhat after the Moody and Sankey plan; 
Dr. Eggleston’s entertaining and instructive lecture 
on the Kindergarten; an illustration of Socrates meth- 
od of teaching, or ‘“‘ Waat a Christian teacher may 
learn from a heathen,” by Rev. Walcott Calkins, of 
Buffalo; Mr. Bennett Tyler’s address on the ideal 
Sunday-school; Rev. Dr. Perrine’s lecture on Christian 
art as related to Sunday-schools, etc. On Monday, 
the 9th, Miss Frances E. Willard, of Evanston, Il., 
made an eloquent appeal for temperance work among 
the children of the country. 


The feature of Sunday, the 8th inst., was a 
model Sunday-school exercise, of which Rev. J. E. 
Searle, Jr., appeared as superintendent with forty 
teachers, many of them eminent as such, to assist him. 
As the entire audience entered heartily into the exer- 
cise, it succeeded well. The service was appreciated for 
the opportunity it gave very many of those present to 
see good if not new methods of conducting schools and 
classes—something outside of their usual observation. 





After the Chautauqua Assembly, about which 
more must be said again, there is to be another like it 
in plan at Lake Bluff, thirty miles north of Chicago. 
Commencing August 24th, it will continue about two 
weeks. The programme is inviting. 


As for the “‘ leaflets ” compiled for infant classes, 
the Advance exclaims, “ Don’t—they exhibit so little 
excellence in their adaptation of matter and manner 
to the needs of such scholars.’’ Very true in most 
eases. More than any others, the little children re- 
quire spontaneous, original, and impromptu methods 
of teaching. The art cannot be learned beforehand by 
rote, 2 


In connection with the fact that the Interna- 
tional Committee meet in Chicago, Sept. 1 to select the 
lessons for 1877, one of our exchanges credits it with 
having Cone well in the main, while it has also made 
some serious mistakes. “It must be borne in mind, 
however,” it says, ‘‘ that 2 great many considerations 
have to be taken into the account in deciding upon 
what particular lessons are best in carrying out the 
general scheme proposed. This scheme as we under- 
staud it, is to compass the study of all the main por- 
tions of the Bible in the course of seven years, 
Perhaps too much has been attempted. Sometimes 
the schools have been hurried over the ground too 
fast. Some particular lessons are too long; others 
lack in unity.” It would also be possible to make still 
further criticisms, but it is evident that the present 
system is doing so munch for the schools that sug- 
gestions to the Committee might appear ungracious. 

“Thousands of parents are familiar enough 
with the Sunday morning colloquy, ‘Give me a cent.’ 
‘What for? ‘For the Sunday-school.’ And that is 
generally the substance of the knowledge of and in- 
terest in the gift which the child carries to his class.” 
With this for a text, the Sunday-school Times goes at 
length inte the matter of school collections, pointing 
out to what little purpose some of them are made so far 
as they can have any significance in a child’s mind, and 
suggesting that giving be made more a real act of wor- 
ship. One common mistake referred to, is that made 
year by year of educating pupils and teachers to give to 
theirown support! “ We have heard,” says the Times, 
* that a school which raised fifty dollars last year sent 
five of them to the mission work, aud kept forty-five 





for their own purposes. This is the poorest kind of 
policy. Many schools do absolutely nothing for 
others, and so lose the blessing which God promises to 
the cheerful giver.””. The subject is certainly a ripe 
one. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
NEWBURY. 


| ge the next morning after Richard had 

left the cottage for Raglan castle, Mrs. Rees was 
awaked by the sound of a heavy blow against her 
door. When with difficulty she had opened it, Rich- 
ard or his dead body, she knew not which, fell across 
her threshold. Like poor Marquis, he had come to ber 
for help and healing. 

When he got out of the quarry, he made for the high 
road, but missing the way the dog had brought him, 
had some hard work in reaching it, and long before he 
arrived at the cottage, what with his wound, his loss 
of blood, his double wetting, his sleeplessness after 
Mrs. Watson’s potion, want of food, disappointment, 
and fatigue, he was ina high fever. The last mile or 
two he had walked in delirium, but happily with the 
one dominant idea of getting help from Mother Rees. 
The poor woman was greatly shocked to find that the 
teeth of the trap had closed upon her favorite and 
mangled him so terribly. A drop or two of one of her 
restoratives, however, soon brought him round so far 
that he was able to crawl to the chair on which he had 
sat the night before, now ages agone as it seemed, 
where he oow sat shivering and glowing alternately, 
until with trembling hands the good woman had pre- 
pared her own bed for him. 

“Thou bast left thy doublet behind thee,” she said, 
“and I warrant me the cake I gave thee in the pouch 
thereof! Hadst thou eaten of that, thou hadst not 
come to this pass.”’ 

But Richard scarcely heard her voice. His one men- 
tal consciousness was the longing desire to lay his 
aching head on the pillow, and end ali effort. 

inding his wound appeared very tolerably dressed, 
Mrs. Rees would not disturb the bandages, She gave 
him a cooling draught and watched by him till he fell 
asleep. Then she tidied ber house, dressed herself, and 
got everything in order for nursing him. She would 
have sent at once to Redware to let his father know 
where and in what condition he was, but not a single 
person came near the cottage the whole day, and she 
dared not leave him before the fever had subsided. He 
raved a good deal, generally in the delusion that he 
was talking to Dorothy—who sought to kill him, and 
to whom he kept giving directions, at one time how to 
guide the knife te reach his heart, at another, how to 
mingle her poison so that it should act with speed and 
certainty. : 

At length one fine evening in early autumn, when 
the red sun shone level through the window of the 
little room where he lay, and made a red glory on the 
wall, he came to himself a little. 

“Is it blood?” he murmured. “ Did Dorothy do it? 
—How foolish Iam! It is buta blot the sun has left 
behind him!—Ah! Isee! Iam dead and lying on the 
top of my tomb. [amonly marble. This is Redware 
church. Oh, mother Rees, isit you! Iam very glad! 
Cover me over a little. The pall there.” 

His eyes closed, and for a few hours he lay in a deep 
sleep, from which he awoke very weak, but clear 
headed. He remembered nothing however since leay- 
ing the quarry except what appeared a confused 
dream of wandering through an interminable night of 
darkness, weariness, and pain. His first words were,— 

“I must get up, Mother Rees: my father will be 
anxious about me. Besides, I promised to set out for 
Gloucester to-day.” 

She sought to quiet him, but in vain, and was at last 
compelled to inform him that his father, finding be did 
not return, had armed himself, mounted Oliver, and 
himself led his little company to join the Earl of Hs- 
sex—who was now on his way, at the head of an army 
consisting chiefly of the trained bands of London, to 
raise the siege of Gloucester. 

Richard started up, and would have leaped from the 
bed, but fell back helpTfess and unconscious. When at 
length his nurse had succeeded in restoring him, she 
had much ado to convince him that the best thing in 
all respects was to lie still and submit to be nursed—so 
to get well as soon as possible, and join his father. 

* Alas, mother, I have no horse,” said Richard, and 
hid his face on the pillow. 

“The Lord will provide what thee wants, my son,” 
said the old woman with emotion, neither asking nor 
caring whether the Lord was on the side of the king 
or of the parliament, but as little doubting that he 
must be on the side of Richard. 

He soon began to eat hopefully, and after a day or 
two she found pretty nearly employment enough in 
cooking for him. 

At last, weak as he still was, he would be restrained 
no longer. To Gloucester he must go, and relieve his 
father, Expostulation was unavailing: go he must, he 





said, or his soul would tear itself out of his body, and 
go without it. 

‘* Besides, mother, I shall be getting better all the 
way,” he continued. “—I must go home at once and 
see whether there is anything left to go upon.” 

He rose the same instant, and regardless of the good 
woman's entreaties, crawled out to go to Redware. 
She followed him at a little distance, and before he 
had walked a quarter cf a mile, he was ready to accept 
her offered arm to help him back, But his recovery 
was now very rapid, and after a few days he felt able 
for the journey. 

At home he found a note from his father, telling him 
where to find money, and informing him that he was 
ready to yield him Oliver the moment he should ap- 
pear to claim kim. Richard put on his armor, and 
went to the stable. The weather had been fine, and 
the harvest was wearing gradually toa close; but the 
few horses that were left were overworked, for the 
necessities of the war had been severe, and that part of 
the country had responded liberally on both sides. 
Besides, Mr. Heywood had scarce left an animal judged 
at all fit to carry a man and keep up with the troop. 

When Richard reached the stable, there were in it 
but three, two of which, having brought loads to the 
barn, were now baving their mid-day meal and rest. 
The first was one ancient in bones, with pits profound 
above his eyes, and gray hairs all about a face which 
had once been black. 

“Thou art but fit for old father Time to lay his 
soythe across when he is a weary," said Richard, and 
turned to the next. 

She was a huge-bodied, short-legged punch, as fat as 
butter, with lop-ears and sleepy eyes. Having finished 
her corm she was churning away-at a mangerful of 


gras. 

“Thou wouldst burst thy belly at the first charge,” 
said Richard, and was approaching the third, one he 
did not recognize, when a vicious, straight-out kick in- 
formed him that here was temper at least, probably 
then spirit. But whea he came near enough to see 
into the stall, there stood the ugliest brute, he thought, 
that ever ate barley. He was very long-bodied and 
rather short-legged, with great tufts at his fetlocks, 
and the general look of a huge rat, in part doubtless 
from having no hair on his long undocked tail. He 
was biting vigorously at his manger, and Richard could 
see the white of one eye glaring at him askance in the 
gloom. 

* Dunnot go nigh him, sir,” cried Jacob Fortune, who 
had come up behind. “Thou knows not his tricks. 
His name be his nature, and we call him Belzebub when 
master Stopechase be not by. I be right glad to see 
your honor up again.” 

Jacob was too old to go to the wars, and too indiffer- 
ent to regret it, but he was faithful, and bad authority 
over the few men left. 

“T thank you, Jacob,” said Richard. “ What brute is 
this? I know him not.” 

“ We all knows him too well, master Richard, though 
verily Stopchase bought him but the day before he 
rode, thinking belike he might carry an ear or two of 
wheat. If he be not very good he was not parlous dear; 
he paid for him but an old song. He was warranted 
to have work in him if a man but knew how to get it 
out.” 

* He is ugly.” 

“He is the ugliest horse, cart-horse, nag, or courser, 
on this creation-side,” said the old man, “—ugly 
enough to fright to death where he doth fail in his 
endeavor to kill. The men are all mortal feared om 
him, for he do kick and he do bite like the living 
Satan. He wonnot go in no cart, but there he do stand 
eating on his head off, as fast as he can. An’ the 
brute were mine, I would slay him; I would, in good 
sooth.” 

** An’ I had but time to cure him of his evil kicking ! 
I fear I must ever ride the last in the troop,” said Rich- 
ard. 

“Why for sure, master, thee never will ride such a 
devil-pig as he to the wars! Will Farrier say he do 
believe he take his strain from the swine the devils go 
into in the miracle, All the children would make a 
mock of thee as thou did ride through the villages. 
Look at his legs: they do be like stile-posts; and do 
but look at his tail !’’ 

“Lead him out, Jacob, and let me see his head.”’ 

“T dare not go nigh him, sir. I be not nimble enough 
to get out of the way of his hoof. I be too old, mas- 
ter.” 

Richard pulled on his thick buff glove, and went 
straight into his stall, The brute made a grab at him 
with his teeth, met by a smart blow from Richard’s fist, 
which he did not like, and, rearing, would have struck 
at him with his near fore-foot, but Richard caught it 
by the. pastern, and with his left band again struck 
hin on the side of fhe mouth. The brute then submit- 
ted to be led out by the halter. And verily he was 
ugly to behold. His neck stuck straight out, and so 
did his tail, but the latter went off in a point, and the 
former in a hideous knob. 

“ Here is Jack!’ cried the old man. ‘He lets Jack 
ride him to the water. Here, Jack! Get thee upon 
the hog-back of Belzebub, and mind the bristles do not 
flay thee, and let master Richard see what paces he 
hath.” 

The animal tried to take the lad down with his hind 
foot as he mounted, but scarcely was he seated when 
he set off at a swinging trot, in which he plied his posts 
in manner astonishing. Spirit indeed he must have 
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had, and plenty, to wield such clubs in such a fashion. 
His joints were 80 loose that the bones seemed to fly 
about, yet they always came down right. 

“ He is guilty of ‘hypocrisy against the devil,’”’ said 
Richard: *‘he is better than he looks. Anyhow, if he 
but carry me thither, he will as well ‘fill a pit as well 
as’ a bandsomer horse. I’lltakehim. Have you gota 
saddle for him ?”’ 

‘An’ he had not brought a saddle with him, thou 
would not find one in Gwent to fit him,” said the old 
man. 

Yet another day Richard found himself compelled to 
tarry—which he spent in caparisoning Belzebub to the 
best of his abilty, with the result of making him, if 
possible, appear still uglier than before. 

The eve of the day of his departure, Marquis paid 
Mrs. Rees a second visit. He wanted no healing or help 
this time, seeming to have come only to offer bis re- 
spects. But the knowledge that here was a messenger, 
dumb and discreet, ready to go between and make no 
sign, set Richard longing to use him: what message he 
did send by bim I have already recorded. Although, 
however, the dog left them that night, he did not reach 
Raglan till the second morning after, and must have 
been roaming the country or paying other visits all 
that night and the next day as well, with the letter 
about him, which he had allowed no one to touch. 

At last Richard was on his way to Gloucester, 
mounted on Belzebub, and much stared at by the in- 
habitants of every village he passed through. Appar- 
ently, however,there was something about the centaur- 
compound which prevented their rudeness from going 
farther. Belzebub bore him well, and though not a 
comfortable horse to ride, threw the road behind him 
at a wonderful rate, as often and as long as Richard 
was able to bear it. But he found himself stronger 
after every rest, and by the time he began to draw 
nigh to Gloucester, he was nearly as well as ever, and 
in excellent spirits—one painful thought only haunting 
him—the fear that he might, mounted on Belzebub, 
have to encounter some one on his beloved mare. He 
Was consoled, however, to think that the brute was 
less dangerous to one before than one behind him, heels 
being worse than teeth. 

He soon became aware that something decisive had 
taken place: either Gloucester had fallen, or Essex had 
raised the siege, for army there was none, though the 
signs of a lately upbroken encampment were visible on 
all sides. Presently, inquiring at the gate, he learned 
that, on the near approach of Essex, the besieging army 
had retired, and that, after a few days’ rest, the general 
had turned again in the direction of London. Richard, 
therefore, having fed Belzebub and eaten his own din- 
ner, which in his present condition was more necessary 
than usual to his being of service, mounted his hideous 
charger once more, and pushed on to get up with the 
army. 

Essex had not taken the direct road to London, but 
kept to the southward. That same day he followed 
him as far as Swindon, and found he was coming up 
with him rapidly. Having rested a short night, he 
reached Hungerford the next morning, which he found 
in great commotion because of the intelligence that at 
Newbury, some seven miles distaut only, Essex had 
found his way stopped by the king, and that a battle 
had been raging ever since the early morning. 

Having given his horse a good feed of oats and a 
draught of ale, Richard mounted again, and rode hard 
for Newbury. Nor had he rode long before he heard 
the straggling reports of carbines, looked to the prim- 
ing of his pistols, and loosened his sword in its sheath. 
When he got under the wall of Craven park, the sounds 
of conflict grew suddenly plainer. He could distin- 
guish the noise of horses’ hoofs, and now and then the 
confused cries and shouts of hand-to-hand conflict. At 
Spein, he was all but in it, for there he met wounded 
men, retiring slowly or carried by their comrades, 
These were of his own part, but he did not stop to ask 
any questions. Belzebub snuffed at the fumes of the 
gunpowder, aud seemed therefrom to derive fresh 
vigor. 

The lanes and hedges between Spein and Newbury 
had been the scenes of many a sapguinary tussle that 
morning, for nowhere had either army found room to 
deploy. Some of them had been fought over more 
than once or twice, But just before Richard came up, 
the tide had ebbed from that part of the way, for 
Essex’s men had had some advantage, and had driven 
the king’s men through the town and over the pridge, 
so that he found the road clear, save of wounded men 
and a few horses. As he reached Spinhamland, and 
turned sharp to the right into the main street of New- 
bury, a bullet from the pistol of a royalist officer who 
lay wounded struck Belzebub on the crest, what of a 
crest he had, and without injuring made him so furious 
that his rider had much ado to keep him from mis- 
chief. For, at the very moment, they were met by a 
rush of parliament pike-men, retreating, as he could 
see, over their heads, from a few of the king’s cavalry, 
who came at a sharp trot down the main street. The 
pikemen had got into disorder pursuing some of the 
enemy who had divided and gone to the right and left 
up the two diverging streets, and when the cavalry 
appeared at the top of the main street, both parts see- 
ing themselves in danger of being surrounded, had 
retreated. They were now putting the Kennet with its 
narrow bridge between them and the long-feathered 
cavaliers, in the hope of gaining time and fit ground 
for forming and presenting a bristled front. In the 
usidst of this confused mass of friends Richard found 





himself, the maddened Belzebub every moment lash- 
ing out behind him when not rearing or biting. 

Before him the bridge rose steep to its crown, con- 
tracting asit rose. Atits foot, where it widened to the 
street, stood a single horseman, shouting impatiently 
to the last of the pikemen, and spurring his horse while 
holding him. As the last man cleared the bridge, he 
gave him rein, and with a bound and a scramble 
reached the apex and stood within half a neck of the 
foremost of the cavalier troop. A fierce combat in- 
stantly began between them. The bridge was wide 
enough for two to have fought side by side, but the 
roundhead contrived so to work his antagonist, who 
was a younger but less capable and less powerful man, 
that no comrade could get up beside him for the to-and- 
fro shifting of bis horse. 

Meantime Richard had been making his slow way 
through the swarm of hurrying pikemen, doing what 
he could to keep them off Belzebub. The moment he 
was clear, he made a great bolt for the bridge, and the 
same moment perceived who the brave man was. 

‘‘ Hold on, sir,’’ beshouted. ‘“ Hold your own, father! 
Herelam! Here is Richard!” 

And as he shouted he sent Belzebub, like low-flying 
bolt from cross-bow, up the steep crown of the bridge, 
and wedged him in between Oliver and the parapet, 
just as a second cavalier made a dart for the place. At 
his horse Belzebub sprang like a fury, rearing, biting, 
and striking out with his fore-feet in such manner as 
quite to make up to his rider for the disadvantage of 
his low stature. The cavalier’s horse recoiled in terror, 
rearing also, but snorting and backing and wavering, 
so that, in his endeavors to avoid the fury of Belzebub, 
which was frightful to see, for with ears laid back and 
gleaming teeth he looked more like a beast of prey, he 
would but for the crowd behind him have fallen back- 
ward down the slope. A bullet from one of Richard’s 
pistols sent his rider over his tail, the horse fell side- 
ways against that of Mr. Heywood’s antagonist, and 
the path was for a moment barricaded. 

“Well done, good Belzebub!” cried Richard, as he 
reined him back on to the crest of the bridge. 

** Boy!” said his father sternly, at the same instant 
dealing his encumbered opponent a blow on the head- 
piece which tumbled him afso from his horse, “is the 
sacred hour of victory a time to sully with profane 
and foolish jests? I little thought to hear such words 
at my side—not to say from the mouth of my own 
son!”’ 

* Pardon me, father; I praised my horse,” said Rich- 
ard. ‘I think not he ever had praise before, but it 
cannot corrupt him, for he is such an ill-conditioned 
brute that they that named him did name him Belze- 
bub. Now that be hath once done well, who knoweth 
but it may cease to fit him!” 

“T am glad thy foolish words were so harmless,” 
returned Mr. Heywood, smiling. ‘‘In my ears they 
sounded so evil that I could ill accept their testimony. 
—Verily the animal is marvelous ill-favored, but as 
thou sayest, he hath done well, and the first return we 
make him shall be to give him another name. The less 
man or horse hath to do with Satan, the better, for 
what is he but the arch-foe of the truth?” 

While they spoke, they kept a keen watch on the 
enemy—who could not get near to attack them, save 
with a few pistol-bullets, mostly wide-shot—for both 
horses were down, and their riders belpless if not 
slain. 

* What shall we call him then, father?” asked Rich- 
ard. 
“He is amazing like a huge rat!” said his father, 
* Let us henceforth call him Bishop.” 

“Wherefore Bishop and not Belzebub, sir?’ inquired 
Richard. 

Mr. Hey wood laughed, but ere he could reply, a large 
troop of horsemen appeared at the top of the street. 
Glancing then behind in some anxiety, they saw to 
their relief that the pikemen had now formed them- 
selves into a hollow square at the foot of the bridge, 
prepared to receive cavalry. They turned therefore, 
and passing through them, rode to find their regi- 
ment. 

From that day Bishop, notwithstanding his faults 
many and grievous, was regarded with respect by both 
father and son, Richard vowing never to mount ano- 
ther, let laugh who would, so long as the brute lived 
and he had not recovered Lady. 

But they had to give him room for two on the march 
and the place behind bim was always left vacant; 
which they said gave no more space than he wanted, 
seeing he kicked out his leg to twice its walking 
length. Before long, however, they had got so used to 
his ways that they almost ceased to regard them as 
faults, and he began to grow a favorite in the regi- 
ment. 





CHAPTER XL. 
LOVE AND TREASON. 


UCH was the force of law and custom in Rag- 

lan that as soon as any commotion ceased things 
settled at once. It wasso now. The minds of the mar- 
quis and lord Charles being at rest both as regarded the 
gap in the defenses of the castle, and the character of 
its inmates, the very next day all was order again. 
The fate of Amanda was allowed gradually to ooze out, 
but the greater portion both of domestics and garrison 
continued firm in the belief that she had been carried 
off by Satan. Young Delaware, indeed, who had been 
revelling late—I mean in the chapel with the organ— 
and whvo was always the more inclined to believe a 





thing the stranger it was, asserted that he saw the 
devil fly away with ber—a testimony which gained as 
much in one way as it lost in another by the fact that 
he could not see at all. 

To Scudamore her absence, however caused, was only 
arelief. She had ceased to interest him, while Doro- 
thy had become to him like an enchanted castle, the 
spell of which he flattered himself he was the knight 
born to break. Ali his endeavors, however, to attract 
from her a single look such as indicated intelligence, 
not to say respouse, were disappointed. She seemed 
absolutely unsuspicious of what he sought, neither, 
having so long pretermitted what claim he might once 
have established to cousinly relations with her, could 
he now initiate any intimacy on that ground. Had she 
become an inmate of Raglan immediately after he first 
made her acquaintance, that might have ripened to 
something more hopeful; but when she came she was 
in sorrow, nor felt that there was any comfort in him, 
while he was beginning to yield to the tightening 
bonds mistress Amanda had flung around him. Nor 
since had he afforded. her any ground for altering her 
first impressions, or favorably modifying a feature of 
the portrait lady Margaret had presented of him. 

Strange to say, however, poorly grounded as was the 
original interest he had taken in her, and little as he 
was capable of understanding her he soon began, even 
while yet confident in his proved advantages of person 
and mind and power persuasive, to be vaguely 
wrought upon by the superiority Df her nature. With 
this the establishment of her innocence in the eyes of 
the household had little to do; indeed, that threatened 
at first to destroy something of her attraction: a pas- 
sionate, yielding, even erring nature had of necessity 
for such as he far more enchantment than a nature 
that ruled its own emotions, and would judge such as 
might be unveiled to it. Neither was it that her cold 
courtesy and kind indifference roused him to call te 
the front any of the more valuable endowments of his 
being; something far better had commenced: uncon- 
sciously to himself, the dim element of truth that fiit- 
ted vaporous about in him had begun to respond to the 
great pervading and enrounding orb of her verity. He 
began to respect her, began to feel drawn as if by ano- 
ther spiritual sense than that of which Amanda had 
laid hola. He found in ber an element of authogity. 
The conscious influences to whose triumph he had been 
so perniciously accustomed, had proved powerless 
upon her, while those that in her resided unconscious 
were subduing him. Her star was dominant over his. 

At length he began to be aware that this was no light 
preference, no passing fancy, but something more se- 
rious than he had hitherto known—that in fact he was 
really, though uncomfortably and unsatisfactorily, in 
love with her. He felt she was not like any other girl 
he had made his shabby love to, and would have tried 
to make better to her, but she kept bim ata distance, 
and that he began to find tormenting. One day, for 
example, meeting her in the court as she was crossing 
towards the keep,— 

“TI would thou didst take apprentices, ceusin,” he 
said, ‘so I might be one, and learn of thee the myster- 
ies of thy trade.”’ 

* Wherefore, cousin ?” 

“‘That I might spare thee something of thy labor.” 

‘*That were no kindness, I am not like thee; I find 
labor a thing to be courted rather than spared; I am 
not overwrought.”’ 

Scudamore gazed into her gray eyes, but found there 
nothing to contradict, nothing to supplement the in- 
difference of her words. There was no lurking sparkle 
of humor, no acknowledgment of kindness. There 
was a something, but he could not understand it, for 
his poor shapeless soul might not read the cosmio 
mystery embodied in their depths. He stammered— 
who had never known himself stammer before, broke 
the joints of an ill-fitted answer, swept the tiles with 
the long feather in his hat, and found himself parted 
from her, with the feeling that he had not of himself 
left ber, but had been borne away by some subtle 
force emanating from her. 

Lord Herbert had again left the castle. More 
soldiers and more must still be raised for the king, 
Now he would be paying his majesty a visit at Oxford, 
and inspecting the life-guards he had provided him, 
pow back in south Wales, enlisting men, and straining 
every power in him to keep the district of which his 
father was governor in good affection and loyal be- 
havior. 

Winter drew nigh, and stayed somewhat the rush of 
events, clogged the wheels of life as they ran towards 
death, brought alittle sleep to the world and coolness 
to men’s hearts—led in another Christmas, and looked 
on for a while. 

Nor did the many troubles heaped on England, the 
drained purses, the swollen hearts, the anxious minds. 
the bereaved houses, the ruptures, the sorrows, and 
the hatreds, yet reach to dull in any large measure the 
merriment of the season at Raglan. Customs are like 
carpets, forever wearing out whether we mark it or 
no, but lord Worcester’s patriarchal prejudices, cleav- 
ing to the old and looking askance on the new, caused 
them to last longer in Raglau than almost anywhere 
else: the old were the things of his fathers which he 
had loved from his childhood; the new were the 
things of his children which he had not proven. 

What a fire that was that blazed on the hall-hearth 
under the great chimney, which, dividing in two, em- 
braced a fine window, then again becoming one, sent 
the hot blast rushing out far into the waste of wintry 
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‘air! No one could go within yards of it for the flerce 
‘heat of the blazing logs, now and then augmented by 
huge lumps of coal. And when, on the evenings of 
special merry-making, the candles were lit, the musi- 
cians were playing, and a country dance was filling 
the length of the great floor, in which the whole 
‘household, from the marquis himself, if his gout per- 
mitted, to the grooms and kitchen-maids, would take 
part, a finer outburst of homely splendor, in which 
“was more color than gilding, more richness than shine, 
‘was not to be seen in all the island. 

On such an occasion Rowland had more than once 
attempted nearer approach to Dorothy, but had gained 
nothing. She neither repelled nor encouraged him, 
but smiled at pis better jokes, looked grave at his silly 
ones, and altogether treated him like a boy, young— 
or old—enough to be troublesome if encouraged. He 
grew desperate, and so one night summoned up cour- 
‘age as they stood together waiting for the next dance. 

“Why will you never talk to me, cousin Dorothy?” 
he said. 

“Is it so, Mr. Scudamore? I was not aware. If 
thou spoke and I answered not, I am sorry.” 

**No, I mean not that,” returned Scudamore. “But 
when I venture to speak, you always make me feel as 
if I ought not to havespoken. When I call you cousin 
Dorothy, you reply Mr. Scudamore.” 

“The relation is hardly near enough to justify a less 
measure of observaygce.” 

**Our mothers loved each other.” 

“They found each other worthy.” 

“ And do you not find me such?” sighed Scudamore, 
with a smile meant to be both humble and bewitch- 
ing. 

““N-o-o. Thou hast not made me desire to hold 
with thee much converse.” 

“ Tell me why, cousin, that I may reform that which 
offends thee.” 

“Ifa man see not his faults with his own eyes, how 
shall he see them with the eyes of another?” 

“Wilt thou never love me, Dorothy ?—not even a 
little?” 

** Wherefore should I love thee, Rowland?” 

“* We are commanded to love even our enemies.” 

* Art thou then mine enemy, cousin?” 

“No, forsooth! I am the most loving friend thou 
hast.” 

‘““Then am I sorely to be pitied.” 

“For having my love?” 

“Nay; for having none better than thine. 
thank God, it is not so.” 

““Must I then be thine enemy indeed before thou 
wilt love me?” 

“No, cousin: cease to be thine own enemy and I will 
call thee my friend.” 

“Marry! wherein then am I mine own enemy? I 
lead a sober life enough—as thou seest, ever under the 
eye of my lord.” 

* But what wouldst thou an’ thou wert from under 
the eye of thy lord? I know thee better than thou 
thinkest, cousin. I have read thy title-page, if not 
thy whole book.” 

“ Tell me then how runneth my title-page, cousin.” 

“*The art of being wilfully blind, or The way to see 
no farther than one would.’” 

“Fair preacher,’ began Rowland, but Dorothy in- 
terrupted him. 

“Nay, then, an’ thou betake thee to thy gibes, I 
have done,” she said. 

“ Be not angry with me; it is but my nature, which 
for thy sake I will control.—If thou canst not love me, 
wilt thou not then pity me a little?” 

“That I may pity thee, answer me what good thing 
is there in thee wherefore I should love thee?” 

“Wouldst thou have a man trumpet his own 
praises.” 

“T fear not that of thee who hast but the trumpet.— 
I will teil thee this much: I have never seen in thee 
that thou didst love save for the pastime thereof. I 
doubt if thou lovest thy master for more than thy 
place.” 

* Oh, cousin!” 

“Be honest with thyself, Rowland. If thou would 
have me for thy cousin, it must be on the ground of 
truth.” 

Rowland possessed at least good nature: few young 
imen would have borne to be so severely handled. But 
then, while one’s good opinion of himself remains un- 
troubled, confesses no touch, gives out no hollow 
sound, shrinks not self-hurt with the doubt of its own 
reality, hostile criticism will not go very deep, will not 
reach to thequick. The thing that hurts is that which 
sets trembling the ground of self-worship, lays bare 
the shrunk cracks and worm-holes under the golden 
plates of the idol, shows the ants running about in it, 
and renders the foolish smile of the thing hateful. But 
he who will then turn away from his imagined self, 
and refer his life to the hidden ideal self, the angel 
that ever beholds the face of the Father, shall therein 
be made whole and sound, alive and free. 

The dance called them, and their talk ceased. When 
it was over, Dorothy left the hall and sought her 
chamber. But in the fountain court her cousin over- 
took her, and had the temerity to resume the conver- 
sation. The moth would still at any risk circle the 
candle. It was a still night, and therefore not very 
cold, although icicles hung from the mouth of the 
horse, and bere and there from the eaves. They stood 
by the marble basin, and the dim lights and scarce 


But 


athwart them as they stood. The chapel was faintly 
lighted, but the lantern-window on the top of the hall 
shone like a yellow diamond in the air. 

“Thou dost me scant justice, cousin,” said Rowland, 
“ maintaining that Ilove but myself or for mine own 
ends. I know that I love thee better than so.” 

“ For thine own sake, I would, might I but believe 
it, be glad of the assurance. But——”’ 

Amanda’s behavior to her having at last roused 
counter observation and speculation on Dorothy’s 
part, she had become suddenly aware that there was 
an understanding between her and Rowland. It was 
gradually, however, that the question rose in her 
mind: could these two have been the nightly intruders 
on the forbidden ground of the workshop, and after- 
wards the victims of the water-shoot? But the sus- 
picion grew to all but a conviction. Latterly she had 
observed that their behavior to each other was 
changed, also that Amanda’s aversion to herself seem- 
ed to have gathered force. And one thing she had 
found remarkable—that Rowland revealed no concern 
for Amanda’s misfortunes, or anxiety about her fate. 
With all these things potentially present in her mind, 
she came all at once to the resolution of attempting a 
bold stroke. 

“—_But,”” Dorothy went on, “when I think how 
thou didst bear thee with mistress Amanda,——” 

““My precious Dorothy!” exclaimed Scudamore, 
filled with a sudden gush of hope, “‘ thou wilt never 
be so unjust to thyself as to be jealous of her! She is 
to me as nothing—as if she had never been; nor care 
I forsooth if the devil hath indeed flown away with 
her bodily, as they will have it in the hall and the 
guard-rooms.” 

*‘Thou didst seem to hold friendly enough converse 
with her while she was yet one of us.” 

“Ye-e-s. Butshe had no heart like thee, Dorothy, 
as I soon discovered. She had indeed a pretty wit of 
her own, but that was all. And then she was spiteful. 
She hated thee, Dorothy.” 

He spoke of her as of one dead. 

* How knewest thou that? Wast thou then so far in 
her confidence and art now able to talk of her thus? 
Where is thine own heart, Mr. Scudamore?” 

“Tn thy bosom, lovely Dorothy.” 

‘Thou mistakest. But mayhap thou dost imagine I 
picked it up that night thou didst lay it at mistress 
Amanda’s feet in my lord’s workshop in the keep?” 
Dorothy's hatred of humbug—which was not the less 
in existence then that they had not the ugly word to 
express the uglier thing—enabled her to fix her eyes on 
him as she spoke, and keep them fixed when she had 
ended. He turned pale—visibly pale through the shad- 
owy night, nor attempted to conceal his confusion. It 
is strange how self-conviction will wait upon foreign 
judgment, as if often only the general conscience were 
powerful enough to wake the individual one. 

‘Or perhaps,” she continued, “it was torn from thee 
by the waters that swept thee from the bridge, as thou 
didst venture with her yet again upon the forbidden 
ground.”’ 

He hung his head, and stood before her like a chid- 
den child. 

“ Think’st thou,” she went on, ‘‘that my lord would 
easily pardon such things ?’’ 

“Thou knewest it, and didst not betray me! O, Dor- 
othy!” murmured Scudamore. ‘Thou art a very 
augel of light, Dorothy.” 

He seized her hand, and but for the possible eyes 
upon them, would have flung himself at her feet. 
Dorothy, however, would not yet lay aside the part 
she had assumed of moral physician—surgeon rather. 
“But notwithstanding all this, cousin Rowland, when 
trouble came upon the young lady, what comfort was 
there for herin thee? Never hadst thou loved her, 
although I doubt not thou didst vow and swear thereto 
an hundred times.” 

Rowland was silent. He began to fear her. 

“Or what love thou hadst was of such sort that thou 
didst encourage in her that which was evil, and then let 
her go like a haggard hawk. Thou marvelest forsooth 
that I should be so careless of thy merits! Tell me, 
cousin, what is there in thee that I should love? Can 
there be love for that which is in no wise lovely? Thou 
will doubtless say in thy heart, ‘She is but a girl, and 
how then should she judge concerning men and their 
ways?’ But I appeal to thine own conscience, Rowland, 
when I ask thee—is this well? An’ ifa maiden truly 
loved thee, it were all one. Thou wouldst but carry 
thyself the same to her—if not to-day, then to-morrow, 
or a year hence.”’ 

“Not if she were good, Dorothy, like thee,"’ he mur- 
mured. 

“Not if thou wert good, Rowland, like him that made 
thee.” 

“Wilt thou not teach me then to be good like thee, 
Dorothy?” 

“Thou must teach thyself to be good like the Row- 
land thou knowest in thy better heart, when it is soft 
and lowly.” 

““Wouldst thou then love me a little, Dorothy, if I 
vowed to be thy scholar, and study to be good? Give 
me some hope to help me in the hard task.” 

“ He that is good is good for goodness’ sake, Rowland. 
Yet who can fail to love that which is good in king or 
knave?” 

“Ah! but do not mock me, Dorothy: such is not the 
love I would have of thee.” 

“Tt is all thou ever canst have of me, and methinks 
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of nature so light that any wind may blow thee into 
the Dead Sea.” 

From a saint it was enough to anger any sinner. 
“Tsee!” cried Scudamore. “For all thy fine reproof, 
thou too canst spurn a heart at thy feet. I will lay my 
life thou lovest the roundhead, and art but a traitress 
for all thy goodness.” 

‘Tam indeed traitress enough to love any roundhead 
gentleman better than a royalist knave,” said Dorothy, 
and turning from him she sought the grand staircase. 


(To be continued.) 
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“SOME NEW CHURCHES.” 
(Christian Register.] 


E are not perfectly sure that we know where 
an archer in the Presbyterian finds all his tar- 
gets; but perhaps our readers will have no difficulty in 
understanding what he is aiming at. His article is 
entitled, ‘‘Some New Churches.’’ The first is the 
**Church of Christian Amusement,’’ which will offer 
‘unusual attractions to people of a sweetly wxsthetic 
nature.’”’ The building is to be erected on the most 
approved modern principles for the promotion of 
elegance, and the increase of debt. Stained windows 
will be arranged with a view to their effect on the 
complexion; and yet the religious character will be 
strictly preserved by the insertion, in each, of a correct 
saint, with his head very much on oneside. The choir 
will be the most expensive in the city. No onein the 
congregation will be allowed to hurt the feelings of his 
neighbor by singing during service. The organist will 
soothe the minds of the people into a devotional frame, 
before and after sermon, by performing selections 
from the last opera. Church sociables every Saturday 
night; German at eleven.” The next ecclesiastical 
novelty will be the * church of ‘The Infinite Interro- 
gation.’ It will be established for the convenience of 
those who are too liberal to permit any one else to 
have a settled opinion. No one will be admitted who 
has not at some time doubted his personal identity. 
Any member who is heard to say ‘I know,’ will be ex- 
pelled at once. Emerson’s ‘Sphinx’ will be sung as an 
anthem, and a large number of bymns are now being 
prepared on the model of 

‘Tell me, ye winged winds,’ 

interrogating every object in nature on every unintel- 
ligible subject of which the human mind cannot con- 
ceive. On Sunday mornings the minister will lecture 
on some of those portions of the Bible which he does 
not believe. In the afternoons he will deliver orations 
on the ‘ Loves of the Poets.’ People who have relig- 
ious corns will find this church the most comfortable 
in the world, for no one will be allowed to tread on 
their feet.’’ The final novelty will be the “ church of 
‘The Holy Notoriety.’ It will be very big; in num- 
bers, in building, in brag, and, above all, in its own 
estimation. It will publish a newspaper of its own, in 
which the name of every member shall be mentioned 
at least once a year. All charitable donations will be 
reported in full. The minister is to be changed an- 
nually, and none but ‘stars’ will be employed. All 
the latest novelties in sermons may be expected. The 
minister for the coming year has drawn crowds in our 
largest cities. Hecan analyze a novel, get off a pun, 
and tell a story with more success than any one who 
has previously adorned the American pulpit.”’ 














THE SANCTITY OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 
: {Harper’s Weekly.) 

T is an astounding doctrine that the opinions 
of courts are not to be criticised. It was the uni- 
versal and unrelenting criticism of the monstrous Dred 
Scott decision—a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States—that helped to rouse the country to 
save its liberty and government. ‘What are you 
going to do about it?’ was the sneer with which the 
critics of that decision were taunted, and the sneerers 
have had their answer. It was the peremptory chal- 
lenge both of the legal-tender decision and its reversal 
which showed the healthful vigilance and indepen- 
dence of the public mind. And for ourselves we recall 
nothing with more satisfaction than that we joined 
with the Times and a few other journals in assailing 
Judges Barnard and Cardozo in the very height and 
prime of their power, and the power of Tweed, their 
master. In the light of known facts it is not a hand- 
some spectacle, that of those who were silent under 
the iniquities and appalling prostitution of the bench 
to Tweed seven and eight years ago, now raising 
their voices, with Tweed’s stolen money jingling in 
their-pockets, in bitter denunciation of the magistrate 
who sentenced him as a Jeffreys and a Scroggs. In 
associating the name of Judge Davis with that of Jef- 
freys, Mr. Comstock, paid by Tweed, is guilty of a very 
gross offence. How gross, let any reader turn to Eng- 

lish history and see. 

Was it the duty of all good Englishmen not to criti- 
cise the Bloody Assizes? On the contrary, was there 
any higher duty than to decry and expose the infamy 
asloudly and as broadly as possible? What remedy re- 
mains to the people if criticism and censure of judicial 
outrages are to be suppressed as “insults to the 
bench”? What is so sure to secure respect for the 
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judiciary, by promoting its respectability, as its con- 
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sciousness that its conduct is carefully watched and 
weighed? In a State where judges are elected, and 
where elections are so often carried and managed by 
Tweeds and corrupt rings, what surer cloak of cor- 
ruption on the bench than the understanding that 
criticism of the action of courts is an insult to the 
bench? Readers out of the State of New York may 
not be aware that there are singular facts and reports 
in regard to that court “ where all is calmness and 
deliberation.” Its Chief Justice is a conspicuous poli- 
tician, who was last year the intended candidate of the 
Democratic opponents of Governor Tilden, and who 
has recently publicly assailed the motives of one of 
the counsel for the people in the Tweed suits; while 
the figures of the votes for one or two of the Judges of 
Appeals are publicly cited as evidence that they were 
“counted in” by the Tweed interest. These things, 
however painful, are necessarily remembered when 
the uniformity of the decisions of the court in favor 
of Tweed is remarked, and they are the reserved force 
of Mr. O’Couor’s letter. 


WHAT LAYMEN WANT TO KNOW. 
(Evening Post.) 


F the professional aid of a lawyer is solicited 
by a fellow-citizen under such circumstances that 
the duty of the lawyer to the community in which he 
lives (and under whose protection he enjoys his life, 
liberty, and property) is inconsistent with the profes- 
sional duty he owes to his client—so that he is com- 
pelled to choose between his duty to one fellow-citizen 
and his duty to the whole community—towards which 
does he owe the greater obligation ? 

If a lawyer has satisfactory reasons, independent of 
confidential professional confessions, for believing his 
client to be guilty of crime, is his duty to the commu- 
nity to abstain from any act which may put an obsta- 
cle in the way of bringing the criminal to justice 
greater than his professional duty to defend the client 
when accused of the crime? 

If, owing to the necessary imperfection of human 
laws devised to meet ordinary cases, there are techni- 
cal difficulties (not affecting the merits) in the.way of 
executing just punishment upon the guilty client in 
due form of law, is it the duty of a lawyer to afford his 
client all the talent, skill, labor, and zeal he can com- 
mand to enable his client to thwart and escape justice 
by such technicalities? 

If the lawyer owes such a higher duty to the client 
who, he has satisfactory reason to believe, has stolen 
the money of the community in which both of them 
live, has the lawyer a right to receive a portion of the 
stolen money in payment for the professional services 
which he may render in discharge of the duty? 

If the lawyer has a right to receive such moneys as 
such payment, should he take only an amount suffi- 
cient to indemnify bim for his actual labor and ex- 
penses, or should he consent to be paid liberally for 
such extraordinary services, with a bonus if bis clients 
go scot free? 

What are the principles and terms on which Tweed’s 
lawyers have served their client? 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN CONNECTICUT. 
(Harper’s Weekly.) 

PARTIALLY successful attempt has already 

been made in New Haven, Waterbury, and New 
Britain to obtain a share of the money for Catholic 
schools, and during the recent session of the Legisla- 
ture, in which the majority was Democratic, Mr. 
Lynde Harrison, a well-known Republican, introduced 
an amendment to the Constitution expressly prohibit- 
ing any grant to sectarian institutions. It was re- 
ferred to the committee upon the subject, composed of 
five Democrats and three Republicans. The Republi- 
cans, with 6ne Democrat, reported the amendment 
favorably, the other four Democrats adversely. Ac- 
tion was delayed in the House because the Democratic 
majority wished to avoid any record upon the subject. 
We now proceed to state facts which rest upon the 
best authority. As soon as the amendment was intro- 
duced, Father Hughes, a leading Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman in Hartford, notified the Democratic managers 
that it must not be allowed to pass. Conferences were 
held in New Haven, at which Governor Ingersoll and 
the editors of two of the chief Democratic papers in 
the State were present, with members of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, and it was decided, in obedi- 
ence to the priestly demand, that the amendment 
must be killed. A caucus was held, and it was re- 
solved that the proposition should be made a party 
question, and should be defeated by a motion of in- 
definite postponement. Meanwhile the priests were 
invited to appear before the committee and publicly 
give reasons for opposing the amendment. But they 
failed to come, and were content with private inter- 
views with Democratic leaders. 

Late in July the House took up the question. Mr. 
Harrison, the chairman of the committee, opened the 
debate, forcibly stating the argument against secta- 
rian schools, and saying that the committee was equal- 
ly divided upon the amendment. Mr. Stevens, of 
Hartford, a member of the committee who had re- 
ported unfavorably, followed in opposition, declaring 
that it was an attempt “to crowd a sectarian issue 
upon the people of the State, which, to their credit, 
they had hitberto avoided,” and he insisted that the 
existing provision of the Constitution made such a 
prohibition unnecessary. When he had spoken, Mr. 
Carroll, a Democrat and a Roman Catholic, moved 





the indefinite postponement of the subject, and called 
the previous question. This form was adopted to cut 
off all reply to Mr. Stevens’s statements in regard to 
the present Constitution, to prevent further debate, 
and to avoid a direct vote upon the amendment. The 
friends of the freedom of the schools demanded the 
yeas and nays. The result was that one hundred and 
eleven (111) Democrats voted in obedience to the 
priests for indefinite postponement; ninety-four (94) 
Republicans and (4) Democrats, making ninety-eight 
(98), voted against postponement. Sixteen (16) Repub- 
licans and nineteen (19) Democrats were paired or ab- 
sent. The only German in the House, Mr. Ziegler, was 
one of the four Democrats who voted against post- 
ponement, and the other three were farmers from 
small rural towns. 

This is an illustration of the real attitude of the 
Democratic party upon the school question, which we 
commend to the consideration of the people of Ohio. 
If the freedom of the schools is in danger—and no one 
who is familiar with the facts will deny it—the peril 
lies in the servile obedience of the Democratic leaders 
to the Roman priesthood, which is the price of the 
Roman Catholic vote for the Democratic party. The 
important point is not what Democrats may say upon 
the subject in Ohio, but what they do in every State 
of the Union. 


FRAUDS ON THE INDIANS. 
(Watchman and Reflector.) 


F. the immense corruption which has from 
time immemorial been connected with the man- 
agement of our Indian affairs, we have no doubt— 
nobody has. That an end has been put to it under the 
new “ policy ”’ is far enough from certain. That men 
of Christian reputation are implicated in this corrup- 
tion we fear. Prof. Marsh is the right man to push 
the investigation clean through it. He has the ear of 
the President. He has the confidence of the country. 
He is plucky and fearless. He is not the man to save 
Christianity by whitewashing villainous professors. 
We trust, therefore, that be will let us know the utter- 
most of this matter; that, if the present committee of 
investigation is morally incompetent for their work, 
he will see to it that iniquity is not covered up; and if 
the right men refuse to accept a place on the commit- 
tee because the power to get at the facts is purposely 
withholden, that he will not turn back until the req- 
uisite power is conferred and a trustworthy committee 
is appointed. The darkest blot on our history is our 
treatment of the Indians. The feeling of the country 
is now up to do them some sort of justice. Let us act. 
Let not Prof. Marsh take one step backward. 


THE COMING REVIVALS. 
(Newark Daily Advertiser.) 


\ 7 E look for a great deal of good to flow from 

the advent of Moody and Sankey among us. 
This is a country where religious revivals are rooted, 
and where they spread quickly. It is not so in Eng- 
land. Phlegmatic John Bull is too cautious and con- 
servative to be easily carried away by sensational 
preaching. The fact that our American revivalists 
have succeeded there is, then, pretty good evidence of 
their quality, and that they will succeed here is beyond 
question, but we wish that here their services might 
be made specially as well as generally available. As 
proselyting missionaries, Moody and Sankey are far 
from narrow-minded prejudices, and labor for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. Technically 
they are ‘evangelical’ in their faith, but they are 
eclectic in their methods of reaching the human heart. 
Their great object is to make people better, to lead 
them to keep the Commandments, and to become 
honest, industrious and virtuous citizens. That ac- 
complished, the converts may afterwards join what 
church they choose. This conservatism abroad was 
manifest in the readiness of the missionaries to hold 
their services anywhere, in any building where they 
could reach the people. In tent or open field, in 
theatre, hall or church, they were equally at home, 
and in each place they doubtless reached some people 
who could not be reached in either of the others. 

And this suggests the idea that here the greatest 
amount of good would be derived from their minis- 
trations if they would but attack the centers of evil 
and corruption in the land of their nativity. We have 
great faith in centralized efforts, and in going direct 
to the fountain head of sin and corruption. If, for 
instance, Tammany Hall, in New York, could be 
secured for a few weeks there is no estimating the 
amount of benofit which would flow from it. Tam- 
many is the modern Augean stable, and it is only a 
river of virtue turned upon and run through it which 
can cleanse it. A slight beginning has been made in 
the ejection of Morrissey, and a political movement 
which would next turn out John Kelley and about fifty 
more of his kith and kin would pave the way thor- 
oughly for Moody and Sankey, but without that there 
is an opportunity which should not be lost. It has 
always been a favorite idea of revivalists to take pos- 
session of the theaters, and we do not see why the same 
principle will not hold good in regard to all centers of 
iniquity, of which Tammany Hall is one of the 
greatest. 

We commend also to their attention all seats of 
government whether State or National, especially 
during the sessions of the legislatures or Congress. 
We can pay no higher compliment to the Christian 








religion than to say that if our legislators were all 
practical Christians we should not be afraid to trust 
them, but lacking, as too many of them are, in the 
essential attributes of perfection, we should still have 
faith in the ability of Moody and Sankey to keep them 
in check, and to force them to the adoption of an im- 
proved morality personally and im their public acts. 

There is great need of a revival every where, and the 
centers for such a movement are neither few nor far 
between. There is altogether too much laxity in 
public and private morals; too much stealing, smug- 
gling, lying, covetousness, Sabbath- breaking, and 
whiskey drinking; too much slander and vitapera- 
tion; too much building of churches without the 
money to pay for them, and too much worship of 
mammon and fashion inside. We might as well, as a 
people, own up before Moody and Sankey get here, 
for an honest confession is a preliminary to a sincere 
repentance. They carry with them, it has been said, a 
sort of private confessional, but let them understand 
how great are our sins in the aggregate, and they may 
know better how to deal with individual sinners. We 
hope they will receive a cordial welcome, be accorded 
a respectful hearing, and that they will be as success- 
ful bere as they have been in the old world, 


DRESSING AS A FINE ART. 
(Saturday Review.] 


{7 OMEN should either adopt a uniform as 
men have done, or else dressmaking should be 
elevated into the position of a fine art, and treated as 
such. It should be undertaken by people of culture 
and refinement in the same way that cookery has 
been. There ought to be a school of art dressmaking. 
Perhaps a royal princess would patronizeit. Certainly 
portrait painters would be only too glad to know of a 
place at which their sitters could be becomingly got 
up. It is melancholy to see the bad millinery which is 
perpetuated in pictures, and which will be an eyesore 
to future generations. The walls of the Royal Acade- 
my are every year hung with portraits which look like 
enlarged copies from Le Follet or the Queen newspa- 
per. Ladies can never see ugliness in a dress so long as 
it is made in the height of the reigning fashion. They 
have their portraits taken, if possible, in “the last 
new thing,’’ and then, when another style appears, 
wonder they could ever have made such frights of 
themselves. If there were some recognized rules about 
dressing, as there are about almost every other kind of 
decoration, in time they would be followed, to the 
great relief of people of taste, and to the comfort of 
people with no taste at all. There are always a large 
number of ladies who say they have got no work todo. 
Here is an opening for them. Their first step ought to 
be to petition her Majesty not to insist upon ladies who 
are delicate or spare in figure wearing low dresses at 
morning drawing-rooms. Their second one ought to 
be to abolish the use of the word “ fashionable”’ in its 
present sense, and to substitute for it the word “ be- 
coming,” which would indicate both economy where 
it is necessary and magnificence where it is suitable. 


INSANITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
(Spectator.] 

HE discussion as to the kind of evidence of 

insanity which ought to exempt from legal 
responsibility for crime would be more instructive 
than it is, if either the medical men or the lawyers 
would but recognize fully that at best all we can attain 
in these cases is a more or less reasonable presumption 
as to whether the criminal committed the crime under 
the influence of entirely exceptional constraining 
causes impelling him thereto, or whether he had no 
more than a normal amount of inducement, and no 
less than a normal amount of dissuasion acting upon 
him. It seems to us that this is the only real point in 
these cases to be cleared up. 

At the best we can only make a shrewd guess at 
these questions of responsibility. For anything we 
know, many men who seem responsible for their 
crimes are not really so responsible; their education 
may be responsible for these crimes, and not the men 
themselves. For anything we know, again, many 
men who do not seem responsible for their crimes 
really are so. It is only a reasonable presumption we 
can reach at the best. Butif that presumption is to 
be founded solely or chiefly on the criminal act itself, 
there is an end at once of all chance of intimidating 
unprofessional and exceptional criminals. They will 
always be able to count on escaping the consequences 
of their crime by the help of the apparent eccentric- 
ity of it, and the favor of the doctors. Nothing can 
be more dangerous. We confess to the deepest dis- 
trust of professional medical opinions on this subject, 
if only for the reason we have vamed, that the experi- 
ence of medical men is limited so much to cases of 
diseased brain that their imagination and their mem- 
ory are dominated by the precedents of physical 
disease, till they can hardly be said to have any oppor- 
tunity of a really impartial judgment. If they have 
thoroughly broken down the obsolete, and quite un- 
tenable legal doctrine on the subject, they have set up 
precedents of their own which are still more dangerous, 
and still less reasonable on the other side. The public 
must beware of professional bias on this subject, 
whether legal or medical. For this is eminently a sub- 
ject where the evidence of specialists may be useful, 
but the judgment of specialists is utterly untrust- 
worthy. 
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The Household. 


“Even the most perfect family life can never entirely swal- 
low up the feeling of individuality. It is hardly fair to 
ascribe altogether to natural depravity that strong desire, 
a to all human beings, for something they can call 








THE FIRM OF THOMPSON & CO. 
By FarrH HARPER. 


ARMER Thompson laid down the Weekly 
Forum with a grunt. 

‘‘Well, what’s the matter now?” queried his good 
spouse, Minerva, who sat mending a double compound 
fracture in the right leg of a pair of unmentionables. 

“Oh, nothing!’ was the response, uttered in a tone 
of concentrated sarcasm which, rightly interpreted, 
meant that in the opinion of John Thompson “all 
the world and the rest of mankind” were on the high- 
road to destruction. 

Now Minerva justified her name, for she was a wise 
Woman and held her peace, well knowing that she 
would not long be kept in ignorance as to the cause of 
her high lord’s disturbance. 

While John is silently chewing the cud of his bitter 
fancies, and Minerva heals the rent in Joe’s pants, let 
us make their acquaintance. 

The Thompson homestead comprises some two hun- 
dred acres, and is one of the finest farms in the Empire 
State. It has descended to its present owner from 
father and grandfather, the latter having been a sol- 
dier of the Revolution. John loves to boast that bis 
ancestor “‘came in with the Conqueror,” and is wont 
to display with no little pride a document bearing 
General Washington's signature, and certifying that 
‘the bearer hereof, Jonathan Thompson, having faith- 
fully served the United States six years and five 
months, is hereby discharged from the American 
Army.’ Said Jonathan also received a badge of 
merit, and six hundred acres of bounty land in what 
was then “ the far west,’ to which he duly transferred 
himself and household, and proceeded to make a home 
in the wilderness. So in the course of time it came to 
pass that grandson John found himself proprietor of 
a goodly patrimony overlooking the sparkling waters 
of the beautiful Cayuga. But he did not receive his 
inheritance unincumbered, for the Thompson family 
were numerous, and many legacies must be paid off 
before he could be styled, in ccuntry parlance, “ inde- 
pendent.”” But with stout hands and heart, and the 
help of a faithful loving wife, the task is at last accom- 
plished, and now he can sit serene in the assurance 
that, let the winds of financial panic howl their fierc- 
est, his barque, at least, is safely moored and out of 
danger. 

When Minerva Hyde, a light-hearted country lassie 
of twenty-two, with no nonsense about her, consented 
to become Minerva Thompson, she knew, as well as 
any woman who marries ever can know, just what she 
was undertaking. Born and bred a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, she had no expectations of ease or elegant leisure; 
and now we see her, although the mother of five chil- 
dren, and the mistress of a farm-house for twenty 
years, as wholesome, cheery a matron as can well be 
found, looking at least five years younger than the 
record in the big family Bible warrants. Perhaps this 
is owing, in some degree, to the fact that having been 
trained in habits of cheerful industry, and endowed 
with a goodly share of shrewd common sense, she has 
troubled herself very little about any other “‘ mission” 
than that of doing faithfully the nearest duty. But 
she is by no means a mere household drudge with no 
ideas beyond baking and buttons. Her father, Cap- 
tain Hyde, who fought, bled, and died for his country 
on the battle-field of Fair Oaks, came of staunch New 
England stock, and was a man who did his own think- 
ing, a trait which was transmitted to his children in no 
small measure. Being a great lover of books, he pos- 
sessed, what was rare among farmers thirfy years ago, 
a very respectable library; and it was not uncommon 
for the Yankee peddler, struck by the sight of a well 
filled book-case in a farm-house, to inquire if the “old 
gentleman”? was a doctor or minister. He was ap 
“abolitionist” from the early days when to bear that 
hated name implied little less than social ostracism; 
and his son Tom, who stood by his father’s side when 
he fell, and himself came home from the war with one 
arm and a colonel’s uniform, fought his first battle for 
freedom behind the old brown school-house, where he 
administered a sound thrashing to a graceless com- 
panion who had ventured to poiut the finger of scorn 
at the dauntless boy who would “ hurrah for James G. 
Birney!” during the exciting presidential contest 
of ‘44. 

Growing up in the atmosphere of such a house, it is 
not strange that Minerva occasionally indulged in pro- 
gressive notions which were sometimes rather startling 
to the steady-going John, who belonged to a more con- 
servative race. But he was not pig-headed, and al- 
though the leaven of new ideas, which frequently 
found lodgment in his mind through the instrument- 
ality of his wide-awake wife, did not always produce 
its legitimate result without considerable sputtering 
and fizzing, yet he generally ended by accepting the 
views of his help-meet, for whose opinions he enter- 
tained a most profound respect. 

At last Joe’s nether garment is in order for another 
day’s campaign, and Minerva takes up the paper. 

With the instinct of a true house-mother she turns 
first to the page devoted to family interests. After a 
few moments’ silent perusal she suddenly exclaims, 
“Good! I wishevery man could see this,” at the same 
time veading aloud the following sentences: 





exclusively their own. The wife or daughter, be she ever so 
affectionate, will be happier and better in many ways if she is 
allowed to feel herself a partner in the family fortunes, in- 
stead of a mere pensioner upon the husband’s or father’s 
bounty, even though he may deal out the money with a lay- 
ish hand. And when the wife and children do their part 
toward making that money, as is generally the case among 
farmers, it would seem but simple justice that each should 
have a stated yearly share of the income.” 


“Well, it strikes me that we men are about played 
out, and the sooner we take ourselves out of the world 
the better,”’ remarked Jobn, dolefully. 

“Oh, no! we can’t possibly spare you yet,’ laugh- 
ingly replied the wife, at the same time going on with 
her reading. 

After a season of profound meditation John breaks 
the silence by saying, “I can’t see why you should be 
so stirred up on this subject, for [’m sure I’ve always 
given you all the money you've asked for.” 

* And so, indeed, you have, and it’s because you've 
always been so good and reasonable in that respect 
that I’ve never said before what I’ve often thought, that 
I would rather have a certain share—as the butter or 
egg money for instance—which I can call my own from 
year to year, than a much larger sum that I must ask 
for every time I want a few dollars. Idon’t think you 
men ever realize how women hate to ask for money, 
even when they know it will be cheerfully given. And 
then all men are not as kind as youare. There’s sister 
Mary’s husband, who can never give her a cent with- 
out a growl, though she’s worked as bard as he to 
make and save. I know she’d rather face a cannon 
any time than te ask him for money, rich as heis, I 
declare it makes my blood boil sometimes when I think 
of it; I'm almost ready to take the stump for woman’s 
rights.”’ 

“Go ahead, go ahead,” said John laughing, “I’m 
sure you can speechify with the best of ‘em. We'll 
have parson Brown give eut an appointment for you 
next Sunday—subject: Woman’s right to butter and 
eggs.” 

“Then there’s another thing I’ve been wanting to 
speak to you about for some time,”’ contined Minerva, 
who was thorougbly in earnest, and meant to have her 
say out. ‘“ Walter told me awhile ago that he ‘ wished 
father would let bim work out this summer and have 
his own earnings.’ I don’t think the boy really wants 
to leave home, but only to feel that he has something 
he can call hisown. You know you often say that he's 
worth more to you than any man on the farm, he’s so 
steady and faithful. Now why not pay him the same 
wages you do the other men? And there's Joe, who 
always says he won’t bea farmer because farmers have 
to work so hard and have such dull time, I think if 
we could get him interested in something about the 
place he’d feel differently. He and Mary might share 
the poultry and egg money between them. We could 
require them to keep a strict account of expenses and 
sales, and so they would be learning business habits 
and the true value of money. Of course they would 
make some mistakes at first, and perhaps spend a few 
dollars foolishly, but when they find that an old dress 
or coat must be worn a little longer because of their 
folly they'll soon learn wisdom. I really believe Joe 
would become a real enthusiast in the business with a 
little encouragement, for he already knows every breed 
of fowls for five miles around, and such an enthusiasm 
would be worth a great deal in keeping him out of 
mischief.”’ 

“Well, [don’t know but you’re right about that; 
I’m sure I'll go for any plan that'll keep him from 
raising Ned generally as he does most of the time,” 
said the father. 

“T’ve often thought,’”’ resumed the wonderful wo- 
man, “that this way of never letting children have 
any money but what they can get by hook or by crook 
is almost sure to result in making them either spend- 
thrifts or misers. There’s Jim Stiver, whose father 
would never let him have a cent except what he conld 
earn by working occasionally a day for a neighbor. 
‘ He has his board and clothes, and that’s all I ever had 
at his age, and when I’m gone he'll have it all,’ the old 
man said; now see how that fine property is being 
squandered. Then there are the Dexters. How the 
old Squire used to rake and scrape year after year, 
keeping the boys and girls hard at work, with never a 
book or newspaper in the house, and now his children 
are quarreling like cats and dogs over the sixty thous- 
and dollars he left them. Somehow I never can bear 
the thowght that our children may begin to calculate 
how much they’!l have when we're gone, and you may 
be sure they will unless we make them feel that they 
have a present as well as a prospective interest in the 
property.” 

“Really, wife, you’re making out a pretty strong 
case; I don’t see but I'll bave to turn the concern into 
@ partnership affair.” 

“Well, I've only one more point to make and I'm 
through. Anna and I might have the butter money; 
perhaps it would not always be quite as much as we 
get now in the course of the year, but whatever it is 
we'll promise to be satisfied, and I know we can plan 
to much better advantage, and make the money go a 
great deal farther if we know exactly what we have 
to depend upon.” 

Just at that moment the clock, striking ten, put an 
end to the weighty conference. . 





“T really believe I'd have some little chance in the 
world if it wasn’t for all these new-fangled notions,” 
was John’s last remark that night. 

* Y-e-s,"" drowsily replied Minerva, who was so far 
on her way to dreamland as to be nearly oblivious of 
all eartkly interests. 

The new plan was discussed in family conclave at 
the breakfast table the next morning, and having re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of all, was adopted as 
the rule for the coming year. 

‘*Hurrah for the firm of Thompson & Co!” shouted 
Joe as he proceeded to dance a breakdown on the 
kitchen floor. 

“Raw Tomton toe!" piped up baby Georgie, who 
always made ita point to imitate brother Joe to the 
extent of his limited ability. 

“Young man, it strikes me you've been left out in 
the cold,” said the father as he tossed the little three—- 
year-old up to the ceiling. 

“Tse not twold a bit, Ise berry warm,” responded 
the young gentleman, and with a hearty laugh the 
members of the new firm dispersed. 





Che Aittle Holks. 


“DO AS YOU WOULD WISH TO BE 
. DONE BY.” 
By Mrs. Fanny BARROW. 


\ EVEN pretty little giris, 
With their dimples and their curis, 
Went singing past my door so clear and high; 
Like sweet bells their voices rang, 
And this is what they sang: 
“ We must do as we would wish to be done by.” 


Seven naughty little boys, 
With rude and shouting noise, 
Were following behind with hue and cry, 
Pulling curls and pinching ears, 
Till the girls were shedding tears. 
Was this doing as they’d wish to be done by ? 


Of a sudder there arose, 
With green goggles on her nose, 
A woman big and grim, who took her stand 
Before the naughty boys, 
Who quickly stopped their noise, 
For they did not like the birch-rod in her band. 


First she looked in all their faces, 
Making borrible grimaces, 
Then pulled and pinched till each set up a cry. 
“ Oh, I know you like it, dears, 
Those are only joyful tears, 
Did you not do as you would be done by?” 


Then there was heard a slashing, 
And a thumping, and a crashing ; 
For the strong arm and the rod went sweeping high. 
But at last she stays her hand; 
And the boys now understand 
What it means to “ do as you would be done by.” 




















FREDS DAY ON THE WATER. 


By ADAM StTWIN. 


HE tide was well out when we crossed the 

shallow bay at the mouth of the river, and the 
water was so clear that everything could be distinotly 
seen on the sandy bottom. In a little while Fred be- 
came used to the motion of the boat and the appear- 
ance of things on the bottom, and took great pleasure 
in watching the curious creatures that found their 
home among the sea-weeds. One moment it would be 
a jelly-fish throbbing along, gleaming like a buge opal 
hung with lace; the next, a school of slender sand- 
launces would skim the surface, as transparent almost 
as the jelly-fish. Then a sprawling spider-crab would 
be seen making his way over a bed of black mussels. 
Further on a spotted flounder would glide from the 
shadow of the boat, or a bergall shoot into a bunch of 
weeds for shelter. Here a round clam would be seen 
sticking his nose out of the sand, there a lonely oyster 
would suddenly close his shell for fear the boat's 
shadow might slip im and devour him. On and around 
a group of stones were a company of star-fish, one of 
them olasping an unfortunate periwinkle, soon to be 
swallowed by the star-fish’s everted stomach. Strange 
creatures those sea stars! and a great affliction to the 
oyster farmer. Nothing in the way of shell-fish comes 
amiss to them; and sometimes they come up from the 
deep water in swarms like grasshoppers, and make 
havoc in the oyster-beds as dire as that of the grass- 
hoppers among wheat-fields. 

So intent were we on the life beneath the water that 
it was with something of a start that we heard Captatn 
Kirk call out: 

“Hello! what luck this morning?” 

“Very good,” was the reply. “Over a bushel so 
far.”” 

“ Pick me out a peck of nice ones.” 

“ All right!” : 

Here the captain put the boat about, and as the sail 
was shifted we discovered a clam-boat almost along- 
side us. The clammer laid his long-handled tongs 
across his boat and proceeded to pick out the clams 
the captain had cafled for. 

““We may want to go ashore for a clam-reast,” said 
the captain. 

“You'll find them very fine,” said the clammer. 
“ Going a-fishing ?” 
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“ We shall give them a trial."” 

“I caught some big ones at King’s Rock yester- 
day.” 

“That's where we are going.” 

* Good luck to you.” 

As the-last word came we were shooting seaward 
again, and the clammer had taken up his tongs and 
begun groping on the bottom once more. 

“Why didn’t he have some oysters, too?’ Fred in- 
quired. 

Oysters are out of season now: it’s their spawning 
time.” 

“Aren’t those oyster-boats down there by the 
islands.” 

“Yes, but they are not taking up oysters; they are 
shifting them, scattering seed, and putting down 
‘stools’ for the spawn.” 

Not knowing anything about oyster culture, Fred 
was not much the wiser for this explanation. He 
was so eager, however, to know something about the 
business, that I promised to spend a day or two with 
him investigating it. Perhaps I'll tell you about it 
some day. 

By this time we were out in deep water, and as there 
was nothing special to look at I set to work to prepare 
our bait, giving Fred in the meantime a round clam 
and a long clam to dissect and compare. 

Before he had finished his study the captain cried: 

** Ready now with the grapple!” 

We were almost to the fishing ground. Ina moment 
the word came, “ Over with it!” and splash went the 
anchor. In another minute the boat had swung into 
position, and the captain had begur to furl] the sail. 

Fred looked this way and that way, but could see 
nothing of King’s Rock or anything else to indicate 
our position. f 

“ Where's the rock ?” he asked. 

* Right under us.” 

“How can you tell? It can’t be seen, and there's 
nothing to mark the place.” 

‘“*We tell by our ranges, Do you see that white 
church spire, and the gap in the woods beyond it?” 

“ Very plainly.” 

“When those two are in line we have our north and 
south range. King’s Rock, we know, is somewhere on 
that line. 

“Now do you see that big tree on the hill, and in 
line with it # tall tree on that island yonder?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Fred. 

“That gives,"’ the captain continued, “our east and 
west range. King’s Rock is also on that line. When 
a point is on two lines at once, it must lie where those 
lines cross each other. We came out till we struck one 
range, then followed that range until we struck the 
other. That gave us our positiom exactly. Last sum- 
mer we found a good fishing place further out. To fix 
it we looked for ranges. We found it to be on the 
same north and south line as this; for the east and 
west line we noted that small tree at the end of the 
island, and the lone tree to the left of the highest 
point of the ridge. Remember that, for we may want 
to go out there by and by.”’ 

While the captain was talking I had baited Fred’s 
hook and my own, and cast them off. The captain 
was not long behind, and for a minute or two we wait- 
ed to see what our luck would be. 

“ Blackfish!" said the captain, as something gave his 
line a jerk, and so it proved to be, a good-sized, white- 
nosed tide-ruuner. A pull at my line followed, and 
soon we had a handsome tom-cod to keep the~black- 
fish company in the floating car. Fred was so much 
interested in our catches that he neglected his line, 
and the nibblers stole all his bait. 

“ Better luck next time,’ I said to encourage him as 
I baited bis hooks again. ° 

The fish bit eagerly, and in a little while we had our 
fish car half full of blackfish, flounders, and tom-cods, 
Fred was not used to fishing in such deep water, and 
though he had bites enough, he managed to hook only 
asmall flatfish and a few nibbling bergalls. He was 
getting discouraged when he felt a tug at his line 
which gave him a sudden waking up. He pulled like 
& good fellow, but to no effect. 

“T guess my line is hitched,” he said. 

“Tt looks like it,” said the captain; “hitched to a 
big fish. Pull away, my boy. Rocks don’tswim about 
in that style.” 

Fred pulled, but the line only slipped through his 
fingers. He called for help, and taking his line I had 
my hands full to haul in the monster blackfish he had 
hooked. 

“Splendid!” cried the captain. 
fisherman yet, my boy.” 

“I thought I’d hooked a whale, he was so heavy,” 
Fred exclaimed. 

Fred’s big fish was the leader of quite a company, 
and for a time we had it lively enough hauling them 
in. Then theve was a lull, and the fish ceased to bite. 

“The game Is up,” said the captain; ‘“‘we might as 
well pull up anchor first as last. There’ll be no more 
fishing here to-day.” 

** What’s the reason?’ Fred asked; then in the same 
breath he cried: “What's that?” as a great hooish 
sounded close by us. 

Fred looked back, and saw first one big black fin 
come te the surface, then another rolling up and div- 
ing again with a heavy splash. 

* Sharks!” he cried, in great alarm. 

“ Porpoises,” said the captain. “They won't hurt 
you. See them play.” 


“You'll make a 





By this time a dozen were in sight, chasing each 
other in pairs, tumbling and blowing in great glee. 

“No fish will bite while they are around,” said the 
captain; “suppose we go to the island and have din- 
ner.”’ 

As no one could object to that proposition, the an- 
chor was soen up, the sail set, and the boat headed for 
the island, leaving the porpoises to have their play out 
at their leisure. 

To most of the young readers of the Christian 
Union, I doubt not, a clam roast on a desert island 
would be as great a novelty as it wasto Fred. The 
island was just a barren stretch of sand and stone, 
with a little patch of turf and a dying tree on the 
highest part, which was just high enough not to be 
swept by the tides. The shore was strewn with sea- 
weed and drift wood, with broken shells, the cast-off 
suits of borse-foot crabs, and such like, in abundance. 

We cleared a space in the shade of a big bowlder, 
gathered drift wood, and having planted our clams io 
the sand, heaped the wood over them and set it on fire, 
just as the Indians used to do at their clam feasts hun- 
dreds of years ago. As fast as the clams opened their 
shells we would pull them out with a crooked stick, 
whip off one-half the shell, and, using the other for a 
dish, drop ina little butter and down with the savory 
morsel at one bite. Fred was astonished at the pile of 
empty shells we had soon heaped up, but I noticed 
that he emptied as many as any one. 

“One wouldn’t mind being Robinson Crusoe for 
awhile," he said, “if there were plenty of clams to be 
had.” 

Dinner over, we returned to the boat and decided to 
try the outside grounds for our afternoon's fishing. 
This time Fred kept his eyes on the ranges, and was 
able to tell exactly where to cast the anchor, though 
he had never been near the place before. 

“T caught a whale at the other place,” he said; 
“now I'll try a shark.” 

“Oho!” said the captain; ‘“‘ you're getting ambi- 
tious. Let me bait your hook.” 

Fred tossed his hook to the captain, who took from 
the bait basket a long many-legged worm. Fixing it 
properly on the hook, he tossed the bait overboard, 
saying: ‘‘ Now for your shark!” 

“But there aren’t any sharks in the sound, are 
there?’ Fred asked, half scared by the captain's re- 
mark. 

“Lota of them,” said I, ‘“‘and that’s the bait they 
bite at.” 

Fred had half a mind to pull his line in and remove 
the dangerous bait, but he was too late. There came 
a tremendous pull at his hook, then bis line began to 
describe a circle round the boat. The rest of us pulled 
in our lines with all possible haste, and the captain let 
out the whole of the anchor rope. 

‘“*What’s that for?” Fred asked, beginning to be 
scared in earnest. 

“So as not to tangle your line,” said the captain. 
“Hang on! You've got a shark sure.” 

“ He’s taking all my line away; I can’t hold him; 
what shall I do?’ Fred cried. 

* Pull him in!” 

“T can’t.” 

“Then let me,” said the captain, reaching for the 
line. 

“Won't he bite us?” 

“No danger. He isn’t half as big as you think.” 

He was big enough, however, to give the captain a 
lively pull; but he got him in at last, and with a few 
raps with a clam-digger stretched him quivering on 
the bottom of the boat. 

“Ts that a real shark?" Fred asked, seeing it was not 
such a dangerous creature as he supposed a shark to 
be. 

“Yes, a real shark; but not a very savage kind. We 
call them dog-fish. They won’t hurt anybody.” 

We went on with our fishing again without any 
great success. Fred sat in the stern of the boat look- 
ing on. 

“Why don’t you fish?’ I asked. ‘’Fraid of catch- 
ing another dog-fish?” ~~ 

“No,” said Fred, demurely. 

“Then you'd better try for a blackfish.”’ 

“[T—I don’t feel like it,” he replied. “I'm afraid 
those clams are not a-going to agree with me. I don’t 
feel well.” 

The fact is the wind bad been rising all the after- 
noon, and by this time the water was about as rough 
as our little boat could stand. It was too rough for 
Fred, and he was beginning to feel sea-sick without 
knowing what was the matter. Not wishing to have 
his day spoiled in that way, I suggested that we should 
run in nearer the shore, where there would be less sea. 

The captain assented, and we were quickly skipping 
shoreward as fast as our small boat could sail. It was 
getting late, and we had quite as many fish as we 
wanted, still we thought we would stop a few minutes 
off Hickory Point to see what we might catch there. 

As we neared the Point we saw a man rowing about, 
stopping every minute or two to pull up something 
like a long basket. They were lobster-pots, or wicker 
traps set to catch lobsters. We sailed alongside as the 
man pulled one up, and saw him take out a plump 
lobster and several crabs. 

The captain bought a couple of fat lobsters for next 
day’s dinner, and we sailed away to our fishing place. 
.“I thought lobsters were always red,” said Fred, 
who had been studying them very earnestly. 

“Not till they're boiled, my boy,” said the captain. 





“T saw a picture in a window on+«Broudway a little 
while ago,”’ Fred replied, “it was a view of a rocky 
sea-shore, and there was a big red lobster in it on one 
of the rocks.” 

“That must have been a marine view—for the ma- 
rines,”’ said the captain. “ It was as bad as one I saw 
of a scarlet lobster clinging to a fisherboy’s finger. 
The ‘artist’ probably never saw a live lobster, and 
was as green in sea scenes as his lobster onght to have 
been.” 

The fishing was very poor at the Point; but one fish 
that Fred caught repaid us for stopping. It was about 
six inches long, and very good for nothing in appear- 
ance. Fred was going to throw it away for a toad- 
fish—the meanest and ugliest fish that swims—when 
the captain said: 

** Hold on a minute; that’s a swell-fish.” 

‘“ What’s a swell-fish ?” Fred inquired. 

** Scratch his belly, and you'll see,”’ said the captain. 

As Fred began to scratch, the fish began to swell so 
fast that it scared him, and he dropped it into the 
bottom of the boat. I picked it up and continued the 
scratching. In less than a minute the fish had pumped 
himself so full of air that it was as round as a foot- 
ball. It seemed as thin as one of those toy balloons 
that children play with in the parks, and would 
bounce like a ball when thrown against the bottom of 
the boat. 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat everything!" Fred ex- 
claimed. ‘I'll keep him too for a curiosity.” 

By this time it was time to go home. Just as we 
were about to start, a school of menhaden came close 
up to the boat. There seemed to be thousands of them, 
fairly filling the water and lashing the surface into 
foam in their gambols. Fred had never seen so many 
fish before. He wanted to stay and fish for them, not 
kuowing that they would not bite. 

‘What do they live on, then?" he asked. 

* Nothing but mud; at least that is all ove ever finds 
in their stomacbs.”’ 

* Are they good to eat?” 

“Not very. They’re a sort of poor relation to the 
shad; very fat, but so bony they are not werth cook- 
ing. Millions are caught in vets, however, for their 
oil, and for bait in mackerel fishing. That’s all they’re 
good for.” 

Thanks to a stiff breeze, our sail up the river was a 
most enjayable one. The herse was waiting at the 
landing to carry vs and our captures home; and when 
Fred went to bed that night he could scarcely go to 
sleep, tired as he was, for thinking of his adventures 
on the water, and the wonderful things he saw there. 

*One doesn’t begin to learn what curious things 
there are in the world till he goes a fishing in salt 
water,” he said next morning at the breakfast table. 


a Puzzles, 


DECAPITATIONS. 
Entire I am a kind of lattice-work. 
Bebead me and I am a fixed allowance. 
Curtail me and I am a small animal. 
Behead me and I am a preposition. 
Curtail me and I am a consonant. 














RACHEL, 


A CHARADE. 
My first, in distant lands 
Full many a temple standa, 
Qnce builded by his bands ; 
The marble from the mine, 
His hand hath caused # shine 
In beauty half divine; 
My next in tropic lands 
Grows where the roving bands 
Roam o’er the desert sands ; 
My whole went forth—the world, 
From chaos rudely hurled, 
Along its orbit whirled. 


A DIAMOND Pvuzzre. 
A consonant. 

A dessert. 
A musical instrument. 
A precious stone, 
A botanical term. 
Single in number. 
A consonant, 


SELEOTED. 


Vv. M.C. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Pill the blanks with the words in italics transposed. 


1. Pray Stmon, that [ may be cured of —— 

2. A certain used green soap. 

3. Cleon paints not in . 

4. Dire loss is often sustained by ——. 

6. ——— can stand carbon pretty well. 

6. Prejudice runs even through ———. RB, Merry. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 4. 
Anagrame.— Letters. 
Every day brings a ship, 
Fvery ship brings a word; 
Well for those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 











A Charade.—Pine-apple. 
A Diamond Puzzle. 
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HOME. 


Something like four thousand persons assem- 
bled by special trains and by private conveyances at 
the Twin Mountain House on Sunday to hear Mr- 
Beecher. Such a multitude could not be provided 
with shelter, could not indeed be gathered within 
sound of the speaker’s voice. The best was done for 
their accommodation that could be done, and it is 
proposed that next Sunday a tent capable of sheltering 
and seating twenty-five hundred people shall be pitch- 
ed near the hotel. 





August 18 is the date when the “ Convention 
for the Promotion of Holiness” meets at South Fram- 
ingham, Mass. R. Pearsall Smith, Esq., has been rep- 
resenting this body in England for some time where 
his meetings have been very largely attended. One 
effect of his presence there has been an animated news- 
paper discussion over the Perfectionists’ doctrines, in 
which ministers of all creeds have joined. The Fram- 
ingham Convention will continue about ten days. 





The Congregational Union, also, could spend 
considerable more money if it had it, and to the very 
best advantage just now. For instance, the appeal 
comes from Michigan that there never will be a time 
in the northern part of that State when liberal help 
will do more good than at present, there being seven 
congregations at least which need houses of worsbip 
at once. They ought to have them provided, of 
course; they are carrying out the denominational 
comity plan there. ' 


’ Of camp-meetings there is no end. Weather 
seems not to have any visible influence in Methodist 
calculations. The very tents have defied all this wind 
and rain, whether at the Thousand Islands or the 
thousand other places. And now the Baptist breth- 
Ten have taken up the idea (and it has been a good 
season for them too), Martha’s Vineyurd and the Phila- 
delphia suburbs inviting them out. What is worth 
adding is the fact{that these meetings, be they Method- 
ist, Baptist, Presbyterian or what not, show no signs 
of deteriorating in their character and influence. 

Mail reports of the Presbyterian alliance meet- 
ing at London show that delegates from twenty differ- 
ent branches were present out of the forty-eight that 
have fallen in with the scheme. The members were 
hospitably entertained in the city, and among other 
visits were escorted over Westmirster Abbey by Dean 
Stanley, who, of course, took them into the Jerusalem 
chamber, where their doctrinal basis, the Westminster 
Confession, was framed. A more formal meeting will 
be held next year at Edinburgh, but after that the 
gatherings are to be triennial. 


Oberlin College graduates this year a class of 
thirty-six students, only one of them a lady. About 
a third of the young men propose to enter the ministry. 
From the reports of the President and Treasurer, it 
appears that during the past year “ Council Hall” has 
been finished and furnished at an expense of about 
$68,000. The expenditures of the college exceed its re- 
ceipts, the surplus being made up by friends. This is 
owing in part to the fact that some of the resources 
are not available at present. At the alumni meeting, 
President Fairchild delivered an address on the “ First 
Chapter in the History of Oberlin” as he called its life 
down to this time. The prospects of the institution 
continue every wuy satisfactory. 


Certainly the Unitarian Church at Gloucester, 
Mass., had some reason to participate in the anniver- 
sary of the bombardment of the town by the British a 
century ago. Rev. Mr. Forbes, one of its old pastors, 
told why in a sermon in 1792: “‘ Capt. John Lyndsee, of 
the Falcon sloop-of-war, did, without provocation or 
previous notice, cannonade this defenseless place from 
1 to 5 in the afternoon (Aug. 9, 1775), directing the 
weight of his fire at this house of God, which greatly 
injured and defaced the house. In repairing it, a ball 
‘was found in the front gallery, which the mason took 
out and did place in the breach it made on entering 
the front of the house, where it now remains as a 
monument of the Divine care.” On the site of the old 
building stands a new one, and at the celebration last 
week the identical shot was suspended from the ceiling 
by streamers of red, white and blue, still preserved as 
“‘a monument of the Divine care.” The pastor, Rev. 
M. G. Gage, preached a sermon from the happily 
chosen text, ‘“ Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces.” 





PERSONAL NoTEs.—The Advance states that 
Mr. Moody’s best helper has not been mentioned in 
‘connection with his work. Mrs. Moody has been with 
him in England, as she used to be with him in the 
army in his Christian commission work; and “ that her 
faith is not a whit behind his has often been attested.” 
--A large party of missionaries under the American 
and Presbyterian Boards have sailed from this city for 
different points within this month. On the 4th inst. 
interesting farewell services were held at the Mission 
Rooms, Boston. 





FOREIGN. 


One substantial result of Mr. Moody’s visié to 
London is the project to build a large hall in the West 
End of the city as a center for evangelical work. A 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed for the purpose, which guarantees its com- 
pletion. 





Except within the circle of a devoted sect, the 
memory of Johu Huss is still without honor in his own 
country. The recent festival in honor of the great re- 
former was suppressed at Prague by the authorities, 
though observed in several of the country towns. 
This was done to appease the Ultramontane party, 
who threatened an outbreak if the celebration was 
permitted in the city. Would they burn Huss over 
again were be there now? 





Richard Baxter, on the other hand, fares better 
than Huss. On July 28th a fine statue to his memory 
was unveiled at Kidderminster, in which he appears in 
the dress of a divine of the seventeenth century 
preaching to his congregation. Dean Stanley, the 
favorite orator for such occasions, gave a historical 
address and the Nonconformists were represented by 
Dr. Stoughton. The pedestal of the statue has this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Between the years 1641 and 1660 this town 
was the scene of the labors of Richard Baxter, re- 
nowned equally for his Christian learning and his pas- 
toral fidelity. In the stormy and divided age he advo- 
cated unity and comprehension, pointing the way to 
the Everlasting Rest. Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists united to raise this memorial, A.D. 1875,” 


Dr. Allon’s thriving Congregational Church at 
Islington, England, is to have a new building on the 
site of the present one, to cost about a hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. At the final services in the 
old church a short time since the pastor delivered an 
admirable sermon from the text for the hour, “ Arise, 
let us go hence.”’ That thisis a working congregation 
figures show—seven hundred members, four thousand 
children in its various schools, and supporting agen- 
cies that require three hundred workers. 


An English vagrant of long experience and 
perhaps with literary aspirations comes out with 
“Confessions”’ both amusing and instructive. He 
sums up all with the old moral that people who give 
alms indiscrimiuately are far more to blame than the 
recipients, and attributes his own success as a trained 
beggar to people’s ignorance of this truth. While 
subscribing himself the most worthless of beings, he 
evidently has a touch of sympathy for those honest 
and deserving members of his fraternity who can 
easily be distinguished from rogues by charitable 
people, if they will take the pains, and who really 
need alms. y 


Dr. Déllinger’s Bonn Conference, which was to 
meet about the middle of this month, has probably 
not been a very large gathering, but its sayings and 
doings must already be attracting more or less atten- 
tion. His object, as an Old Catholic, is to promote ‘“‘a 
renewal and general recognition of those great Chris- 
tian truths which form the substance of the definitions 
set forth in the creeds of the primitive undivided 
Church, and to which the larger religious communi- 
ties of Christendom still profess to cling.’’ He does 
not want actual fusion—that would be visionary—but 
reciprocal recognition among all bodies of Christians, 
If the Conference proves to be a significant affair, we 
shall review it in detail next month. 


Respecting the American Palestine Exploration 
Party, whose new chief is Col. Lane, and which is 
starting out to resume its work, the London Atheneum 
says: ‘‘ The survey, it is expected, will take about two 
years, and the work (carefully mapped out) will be 
fitted on to that of the English survey, which will be 
completely finished by that time. Excavations do not 
form part of the programme, but Col. Lane proposes 
to excavate wherever it may appear desirable or use- 
ful. The Americans in Beyrout, Drs. Thomson, Stuart, 
Dodge, and Poste, will form an advisory committee. 
A novel feature about the expedition is that it is pro- 
posed to send the students of the Protestant Syrian 
College of Beyrout after graduation to join the party 
for a few months, partly as a completion of their edu- 
cation, and partly that they may bring their colloquial 
knowledge of Arabic to the service of the Survey, thus 
doing for the Americans what the late Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake once did, and a single native scribe now does, 
for the English expedition. A skilled photographer 
will also join the party at Beyrout. With an archzol- 
ogist, a body of Arabic scholars, a photographer, and 
two assistant surveyors, Col. Lane’s expedition will 
take the field better equipped than any party of ex- 
plorers ever yet sent to Palestine.” 


A memorial of Mrs. Fletcher, the gifted Scotch 
woman, who died in 1858 at the age of eighty-cight, is 
published by one of her survivors. She was remark- 
able in her day for her personal beauty, her character, 
and her interest in public affairs, in the discussion of 
which she still retained all the charming manners of 
her sex. At home, her daughter writes, she was the 
light and life of the young circle. It would seem from 
the memorial that she experienced no special religious 
convictions, or at least gave no expression to them, 





until she was past her seventieth year, when in one 
of her letters she says: ‘“‘ I have loved much and have 
had the happiness to be much beloved, as a daughter, 
wife, and mother. These are the crowning mercies of 
God in my pilgrimage hitherto, but my soul longs for 
a more intimate communion with God.’”’ Her last 
days were spent at Easedale, Scotland, in a house with 
which an amusing anecdote is connected. She left the 
work of repairing it once with an architect, who 
thought part of the foundation should be relaid. 
The builders, however, objected, with the remark: 
“The’re nobbut women, they’!l niver find it out.” But 
the architect told them with honest determination, 
“Tt mun come down. If they are nobbut women, we 
munpna be rogues.” 


The Pope gets another unceremonious snubbing 
from the powers that be in Italy, the impertinence 
coming this time from a civil court. To the outside 
world the case is significant as showing how far liberty 
of conscience is legally recognized in that country. 
The question was simply whether the election of an 
Old Catholic curé in Mantua by a majority of the 
parishioners was valid. With the minority, or papal 
party, such an election was a high-handed outrage 
against the true church, fully justifying the excom- 
munication pronounced against the curé by the Pope's 
bishop; and in old times both curé and his supporters 
would have been called upon to explain their conduct 
before the Inquisttion. The Mantua court’s decision 
shows how things have changed: the civil law is supe- 
rior to ecclesiastical law; the Pope’s church is recog- 
nized as the State church, but the State also recognizes 
the rights of those who wish to worship in some other 
church; the will of the majority in the case at issue 
must be protected; the Pope’s canons, bulls, decrees, 
and laws are all null and void, and cannot touch the 
action of any parish; in fine, the Mantua curé is right- 
fully such according to the supreme law of Italy, and 
he cannot be ousted by the church. The minority’s 
privileges, however, are also protected; they can wor- 
ship in their old building whenever the majority are 
not using it. 








The Week. 








[From Tucsday, Aug. 10, to Monday, Aug. 16.] 
The investigation of the Indian frauds contin- 
ues, the published evidence tending strongly thus far 
to confirm Professor Marsh’s position. Aside from 
this, we have now two letters from Mr. William Welsh, 
of Philadelphia, president of a former Indian commis- 
sion, and well known to Pennsylvanians as an honor- 
able and trustworthy man. The first of these was 
addressed to the President and the second to Professor 
Marsh. In them both he makes statements from per- 
sonal observation, and draws inferences as to official 
corruption which are, to say the least, very much to 
the point. For instance, in referring to a report ad- 
verse to the agencies, he says: “The Secretary of the 
Interior suppressed their report instead of giving it 
publicity. Instead of acting on their suggestions—to 
suspend the payment of vouchers—he sent a newly 
appointed Indian inspector, who, when an agent, as it 
will appear in the history of the Red Cloud Agency, 
had yielded to evil influences exerted by the Govern- 
ment and by contractors, and had signed vouchers for 
cattle in excess of delivery, both in weight and num- 
ber.” This agent reported favorably concerning the 
administration of affairs, but fell into some manifest 
absurdities of statement which Mr. Welsh does not 
fail to point out. His chief hope for the commission 
at present engaged at the Red Cloud Agency arises 
from the fact that there is a trustworthy reporter on 
the ground who will try to make things plain. oa 


From the annual statement of the Pension office 
it appears that the list is now steadily decreasing. 
Until July, 1873, the pension cases were on the increase, 
and on June 30, 1873, the number of pensioners on the 
rolls was 235,211. On July 30, 1874, there were 232,905, 
a decrease of 2,306. On June 30, 1875, the number was 
228,034, a decrease of 4,871 from 1874 to 1875, or over 
twice as many as from 1873 to 1874. These figures show 
that the maximum number was reached in 1873, and it 
is pow expected that the decrease will continue from 
this time forward. The above figures are all on the 
army rolls, and the decrease comes mostly from the 
widows’ division, and from the deaths of soldiers of 
the war of 1812. The navy rolls contain only a few 
thousand names, and the number has but slightly de- 
creased. The amount paid for pensions during tbe 
year ending June 30, 1874, was $30,520,053, and the 
amount paid for the year ending June 30, 1875, was 
$29,180,000, or about a million and a quarter less than 
the previous year. 


Very rarely are we called upon to record the 
death of a man who enjoyed a national reputation 
and yet was never a public man in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. Such an one was Horace Binney, 
the oldest living graduate of Harvard, and long the 
acknowledged head of the Philadelphia bar. He died 
on Wednesday at the advanced age of ninety-six, hav- 
ing won nearly all the honors open to his profession. 
Appointments to the bench he uniformly declined, 
and in their zeal for titles the obituary journalists are 
forced to be content with “‘ Honorable” as the only 
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prefix which they can with any show of reason fasten 
upon him. To use this he was no doubt authorized, 
having served one term in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture and another in the House of Representatives. In 
both instances he declined re-election, having, it is 
said, no taste for the tortuous ways of politicians. It 
is more than thirty years since he made his last ap- 
pearance in Court, arguing the validity of Stephen 
Girard’s will with such ability that his argument is a 
standard of reference in like cases in this country and 
has been repeatedly quoted in the English Courts. 
Although holding himself aloof from office, Mr. Binney 
was by no means indifferent to the importance of po- 
litical science, and gave his influence wherever he 
thought it could best serve the State. He was early 
interested in the anti-slavery contest, standing almost 
alone for awhile among men of his classin Philadelphia, 
where the pro-slavery element commanded powerful 
allies in the most influential circles. The death of 
such a manas this cannot but suggest the posssbilities 
that are within our reach in filling the higher offices 
of our Government and Courts of Justice. Our present 
mode of life is not calculated to produce just such 
characters as Mr. Binney’s, but that the material is at 
haud we do not question if we can but use it. 


It is our daily custom at present, along this 
portion of the Atlantic seaboard, to begin the day 
with a reasonable prospect of fair weather, only to be 
partially submerged by a heavy down-pour in the 
afternoon. The local rain-gauges have registered as 
much as nine inches of water within a few hours, and 
each successive shower seems to the interested observer 
who happens to be caught without an umbrella heavier 
than its predecessors. We are, in short, experiencing 
such weather as has so severely damaged the Western 
crops, and is still threatening to overflow the Southern 
plantations. Fortunately the water in this section of 
the country exhausts its powers of destruction within a 
few hours of its fall—the ocean instead of the lowlands 
receiving by far the greater part of the surplus. The 
damage, however, in a thickly settled country is inev- 
itably great, so that in the aggregate our losses at the 
East may equal those at the West. The unfortunate 
residents of Mill River Valley were again frightened, 
but not much hurt, by the bursting of adam. Every- 
where crops have been injured in garden and field, 
and the damage to railroads and turnpikes must be 
something enormous. That the Mississippi is nearly 
or quite at a standstill at Memphis, and falling at al- 
most all the up-river stations, is matter for congrat- 
ulotion, although the crisis can hardly as yet be 
regarded as past. Throughout this extraordinary 
season of floods the Signal Bureau has done its duty to 
admiration, often forewarning threatened districts 
several hours in advance of danger, and no doubt 
saving over and over the cost of its maintenance. 


For several years it looked as though the sea- 

serpent had pondered the poet’s warning: 
**Go not unto Nahant, 
Lest men should swear 
You are a great deal bigger than you are.” 

But here he is again. The Boston Advertiser prints a 
letter, for the writer of which it vouches as to char- 
acter and veracity, re-stating the sea-serpent story 
substantially as it was told a generation ago, and as it 
has been repeated at intervals ever since. The ob- 
servers in this instance were in a yacht belonging to 
the writer of the letter; and the six persons who were 
on board, including two sailors, agree as to the main 
facts. The creature kept company with, or was ac- 
companied by, a school of the small whales known as 
black-fish, which frequent pearly all latitudes. Its 
head, which it raised from time to time several feet 
above the water, was lizard-like in shape. The whole 
visible portion of neck and back was black, but white 
was seen about the breast. Something like a score of 
shots were fired at it from a Ballard rifie at distances 
ranging from 100 to 300 yards, but there was a heavy 
sea on, and only one shot is known to have struck its 
mark. This did not apparently disturb the creature in 
the least. After having been chased and shot at for two 
hours the animal, or whatever it may have been, made 
for the open sea. The literature of the sea-serpent is 
so voluminous, and is so largely made up of statements 
from perfectly ‘credible witnesses, including ship- 
captains and others, that naturalists are inclined to 
believe in the existence of an unclassified sea-monster, 
which now and then crosses the paths of men. Those 
belts of ocean which are habitually traversed by 
traders are so narrow as compared with the wastes of 
water which are visited only at wide intervals, that it 
is not at all unreasonable to assume the existence of a 
nondescript marine family, whose members at times 
make excursions to more civilized regions. They ought 
to be interviewed, so to speak, on their own bearth- 
stones, And they will be, too, within the next twenty- 
five years. 


Much as we are given to contemptuous laughter 
at the silly deference to rank and title shown by our 
transatlantic cousins, they have a wholesome way of 
dealing with criminals of a certain class which puts us 
to shame, and tallies well with the promptness of their 
action in such a case as that of Mr. Plimsoll. A few 
weeks ago, a friend of the Prince of Wales, Colonel 
Baker, of the Tenth Hussar Regiment, found himself 
alone in the compartment of a railway carriage with 


a young lady, to whom he made such insultiug ad- 





vances that she was at last terrified into escaping to 
the outside of the carriage while the train was in 
motion, remaining there at the risk of her life until 
she was discovered and rescued. Colonel Baker was 
at once arrested and held for trial. The judge refused 
to allow the case to be carried to a higher court or be- 
fore a special jury, and the prisoner was convicted 
beyond a doubt of the offense of which he was accused. 
The judge, indeed, charged the jurors to the effect 
that they could not do otherwise than find him guilty, 
and they remained in consultation only about fifteen 
minutes before agreeing upon a verdict. One year of 
imprisonment, £500 fine and costs was the sentence, 
and only those who under like circumstances would 
have acted as he did feel the least pity for the con- 
victed man. It is noteworthy that, in the conduct of 
the defense, the counsel whom Col. Baker retained did 
not attempt to deny the facts in the case. They only 
endeavored to save their client from conviction on the 
major charge, and in this they were successful. 


As passed by the House of Commons and subse- 
quently by the Lords, the Merchants’ Shipping Bill 
gives, as we surmised, some very definite guarantees 
to seamen. A small proportion of any crew may, if 
they believe their ship to be in an unseaworthy condi- 
tion, summon the proper officers to make an inspection 
without making themselves liable for the costs thereof. 
So long as the inspectors are competent and trustwor- 
thy, therefore, there is reasonable security for the 
seamen. The passage of this bill enabled the Queen to 
prorogue Parliament with a complimentary, or, as we 
should say, ‘‘ whitewashing” allusion to the part 
borne by the ministry in the case. She refers some- 
what dubiously in her address to the complications 
with Burmah and China, but finds no reason for omit- 
ting the congratulatory references to the peacefulness 
of general relations with the outside world. 


When Germany is doing nothing to imperil the 
peace of Europe iv the eyes of our’sensitive diplomats, 
Turkey is pretty sure to come to time in one way or 
another. In the present instance her tax-collectors 
seem to have made themselves obnoxious to the Herz- 
egovinian mountaineers, and a revolt is the natural 
consequence. It appears to be an outgrowth, to some 
extent, of the Montenegrin difficulty last year, the 
tax-collectors endeavoring to follow up and extort 
alleged dues from Christians who had sought refuge 
among the independent hill tribes. As the ordinary 
Turkish method of proceeding against a non-complaint 
rate-payer, especially if he be a Christian, is to trice 
him up and flog him till he finds security, it may 
readily be inferred that the assessors are not regarded 
with favor by a high-spirited people. Throughout 
the province and its immediate neighborhood, includ- 
ing even the Austrian principality of Dalmatia, the 
anti-Turkish feeling bas broken out into open hostil- 
ity, and thus far the insurgents have the best of it. 
When once the Turks are aroused to the necessity of 
the case they can, of course, crush such a provincial 
uprising as this; but as always, there are wheels 
within wheels, and it has already been telegraphed 
that Russia and Germany have agreed to stand by 
Austria in any recommendations which she may make 
to the Porte. The chief danger to Turkey lies in the 
sympathy of the Servians, Wallachians, and other 
principalities lying eastward and reaching clear across 
to the Black Sea. These naturally fierce and warlike 
tribes may catch the spirit of revolt, and if once they 
are roused they will be false to their antecedents if 
they fail to give the Sultan all tbat he wants to do. 


Art Hotes, 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 














HE statue of Lafayette, which was ordered 

by the French Government, under Thiers, in 1871, 

for presentation to the city of New York as an expres- 
siou of gratitude, and in remembrance of the friendly 
offerings and kind feelings of its people during and at 
the close of the late war, arrived at this port last week, 
consigned to the Consul-General of France, and in the 
honorary charge of M. A. Salmon, President of the 
Cercle Frangais de 1Harmonie. The statue was finish- 
ed one year ago, but no arrangements had been made 
for its shipment, nor would there have been at this 
time had not M. Salmon taken upon himself the duty 
of investigating the matter, and assumed the expenses 
attending its removal. The figure is seven feet high, 
exclusive of the pediment, and is the work of M. 
Frédéric Bartholdi, an eminent sculptor of the French 
school, and a native of Colmar, in Alsace. The design 
represents General Lafayette in his twentieth year, 
and was suggested to the sculptor by the passage taken 
from his memoirs, in which he says: “ As soon as I 
heard of the Declaration of Independence, my heart 
was enrolled in the cause.’’ He stands upon the bul- 
warks of the ship, as if in the act of speaking. His 
right arm is thrown across his breast, the hand grasp- 
ing the hilt of his sword; the left arm is gracefully 
extended, and supports a mass of drapery which falls 
at his feet. The body is firmly posed upon the right 
foot, while the left leg is extended, and only the toe 
of the military boot rests upon the bulwark. The 





head is partly turned to the right, and is strikingly in 
accord with the action of the body. The pose of the 
figure is excellent, and the simple yet graceful ar- 
rangement of the drapery adds greatly to its force. 
The military cloak envelops no part of the figure; but 
as it falls from the arm, lends a grand suggestion of 
strength to the design, and the formal lines of the 
military costume assume a picturesqueness which is 
really attractive. 
paintings of Lafayette taken from life, and is said to 
be accurate. The sculptor received one bundred and 
fifty thousand francs for his work. It is the wish of 
the French residents in New York that the statue 
should be erected in the Central Park, and this has 
been acquiesced in by the Park authorities. No time 
has yet been set for the unveiling ceremonies, and 
before this can be done a proper pedestal must be pro- 
vided, as well as the necessary expenses connected 
withit. M. Salmon, as President of the Cercle Fran- 
gais de Harmonie, has already communicated with 
the Park authorities in regard to the erection and un- 
veiling of the statue, and the ceremonies, we may 
hope, will take place without any unnecessary delay. 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


A correspondent of the American Builder, 
writing from Cadiz, thus describes an architectural 
novelty which he thinks would soon become popular 
if introduced in this country: “ It isa sort of glass box 
to hang outside of your window and sitin. It is nota 
bay-window at all, but a much cheaper and better 
contrivance to serve a similar purpose. The windows 
of the houses here are large, with French casements 
opening on hinges; outside there is a floor about two 
and a half feet in width, with its inner edge resting on 
the stone sill, its outer edge being supported by a 
bracket. On three sides of this floor a light wooden 
paneling rises about as high as the top of a chair, and 
above that, in the winter season, are glass sashes, ex- 
tending to the roof of the little box, which is just a 
little higher than the top of the window to which it is 
hung. In warm weather, which prevails the greater 
part of the year in Cadiz, the glass sashes are removed, 
and fresh linen awnings of blue and white stripes or 
bright silken curtains take their place. The effect is 
beautiful, and a man who has seen it, as I do at this 
moment, with the mischievous eyes of a fair sefiorita 
peering down at bim from behind her fan, is not likely 
to forget the Cadiz bay-window nor the Cadiz fan, 
which affected Lord Byron so seriously half a century 
ago. 
“The perch is simply a five-sided box, hung up in 
front of the regular window, which takes the place of 
its sixth side or cover. It is portable, and can be taken 
off and put on at will. It is usually hung in the second 
and third stories of a house, sometimes higher, but 
never in the ground floor, as bay-windows usually are, 
In bad weather it is simply closed, and serves as a 
double protection without interfering with the regular 
window atall. It is common to fit inside shutters to it 
in summer to shade the interior from the blazing trop- 
icalsun. As all large houses have a number of these 
boxes at the different windows, the effect upon the 
street is highly picturesque. The passer-by might easily 
fancy himself an actor, walking down the stage of a 
very long, narrow theater, for the amusement of seve- 
ral hundreds of dark-eyed spectators occupying the 
double row of proscenium boxes above.”’ 


Boston has lately become the possessor of one 
of the finest landscapes of Corot, a gift from Mr. Quincy 
A. Shaw for the new Art Museum. The picture is 
well-known from its title of ‘‘ Dante and Virgil,”’ but 
it is not a figure-piece, as might be supposed. M. Paul 
Mantz says, in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, in reference 
to this picture; ** None of us have forgotten the ‘ Mac- 
beth,” and every one remembers the ‘ Dante and Vir- 
gil.’ Although in the first of these pictures there was 
a certain abuse of black lines, the idea was powerfully 
treated. The ‘Dante’ seemed to us still more dra- 
matic. The two poets, in their walk across the myste- 
rious forest, suddenly find themselves face to face with 
the three symbolic animals. Dante, alarmed, steps 
back and presses closely to his guide. Above them 
huge trees of melancholy aspect agitate their somber 
foliage. Allis mourning, all is terror, ip this sad land- 
scape. The figures are full of tntense expression, and 
the animals, in truth of action and power of outline, 
remind us of the animals of Barye.”” There area good 
many of Corot’s paintings here, but the gift of the 
‘Dante and Virgil’ to the Museum by Mr. Shaw 
gives that institution the distinction of having the 
best of them. 


Mr. Holman Hunt has been investigating the 
adulteration of oils and pigments used by artists, a 
subject he once before carried to the extent of appeal- 
ing to the Royal Commission of the Royal Academy in 
1863. He states that it ts almost as impossible to get 
pure linseed as pure linseed oil, the seed being adulter- 
ated before crushing. He has also analyzed a choice 
specimen of vermilion, sold by an eminent ‘artist’s 
colorman, and discovered in it red lead to the extent 
of 1214 per cent. 





Three new rooms are to be opened in the Louvre 


—one devoted to French sculpture, the other two to 
engraved works, of which the Louvre contains a fine 


collection, but which have never been displayed owing 


to want of proper arrangement. , 


The portrait was studied from ° 
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Scientific any Samtarg. 


WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. 


HIS is the pleasant time of year when city folks 
T betake themselves to the country. It is the time 
for scrambles on the mountains and rambles in the 
woods and boatings on the rivers; and a thousand 
healthy, active outdoor amusements which give new 
life and strength to people shut up for the greater part 
ef the year in our crowded, stony streets. But the 
pleasures of the country are not altogether unalloyed. 
Scrambling over rocks involves occasional tumbles 
and consequent bruises; in the fence which must be 
@imbed the treacherous and too often rusty nail is 
hidden; and in the flowers which we would pluck 
lurks the fiery wasp, the vindictive hornet or the 
quiet but relentless bee. 

These facts have been so often impressed upon our 
minds by bitter experience that we cannot but think 
that Mr. John Phin, editor of the Technologist, has 
done a very good and timely thing in preparing his 
little manual, What to Do and How to Do it in Case of 
Accident. Mr. Phin does not confine himself to the 
eonsideration of minor accidents, but tells his readers 
what to doin the most serious cases during that aux- 
jous interval of time before a medical man bas arrived. 
All technical terms have been carefully avoided and 
the simplest language is used; “for,” says Mr. Phin, 
“it is very obvious that if this book be consulted for 
the purpose of obtaining useful information, after an 
accident has occurred, there will be no time for re- 
ferring to a dictionary.”’ We are sure that many of 
our readers will have reason to thank us, before the 
summer is over, if we note here a fewof Mr. Phin’s 
simple directions for the ordinary little accidents of 
country life. 

Little danger need be apprehended from ordinary 
euta, even of considerable extent, provided no im- 
portant blood vessel or other organ is injured. In 
case of a clean cut, the blood should be stanehed by 
bathing with cold water, and all extraneous matter 
should be removed with a seft, clean sponge. The 
edges of the wound should then be brought together 
by strips of sticking-plaster, a space being left between 
the strips for the escape of any blood or fluid. When 
a wound is large, and the edges gape, or where there 
is a piece of skin not quite separated, stitches may be 
usefully applied together with plasters. They are 
formed by passing a needle and thread about a quarter 
of an inch from the edge of the wound, from without 
inwards on one side, and from within outwards on the 
opposite one, and then fastening the ends of the thread 
together with sufficient tightness to prevent the sur- 
faces from separating. One or more stitches should 
be made, according to the extent of the cut, an inch 
or more apart from each other, and between these the 
parts should be supported by strips of adhesive plas- 
ter. If the cut be on a limb, a roller or bandage should 
be gently passed around it. The stitches must not be 
drawn together with too great force, or they may cut 
through the parts. They should not remain in too 
long. They will generally have answered every use- 
ful purpose in forty-eight hours; but when they do 
not cause irritation, they may be left in for three or 
four days. They may then be removed by cutting the 
threads and drawing them away by the knot. When 
stitches are used a bandage is not always necessary. 
A piece of lint spread thinly with cerate will generally 
be sufficient. 

A torn or lacerated wound may be caused bya hook 
or nail, or any blunt instrument. The wound and torn 
portion must be carefully cleaned with a sponge and 
water, and laid in the position from which it was torn. 
The edges must be brought together by stitches and 
sticking-plaster and the whole covered by a poultice 
or water-dressing. Where parts are torn, provided a 
pertion remains united, they may be managed in this 
way with every probability of union taking place. 
The nose when nearly separated from the face has 
been united by careful adjust ment of the parts. o 

Wounds arieing from blows or falls require prompt 
treatment; but generally the immediate danger arises 
from shock to the system, and until the arrival of the 
docter, our efforts should be directed to making the 
patient as comfortable as possible, lessening the pain 
and keeping up the vital forces. Warm applications, 
such as a large bread poultice, or hot fomentations by 
means of frequently renewed flannels, should be made 

to the wounded parts. These soften the ekin and re-- 
lieve the pain. In some cases cold water is most re- 
freshing. In every case of a severe wound of this 
kind a surgeon should be immediaéely called, but in 
cases of slight contusion it is desirable to avoid the 
disfigurement which results from blows on the counte- 
bance. The best example of this form of wound is the 
ordinary “black eye,” which frequently proceeds 
from other than disreputable causes. The injured 
part must be kept at rest, and covered with cold, wet 
eloths; or it may be bathed or kept moist with the 
following preparation 








Tincture of Arnica.............. 1 ounce. 

Muriate of Ammonia.... ........ 1 drachm 
eee ee 2 ounces. 
ast an ain, spnitnsinak 3 ounces. 


When applied to wounds on children it should be di- 
luted with one-third to one-half its bulk of water. 


inflammation and excessive discoloration. We may 
here note that the common specifics fora black eye, 
such as beefsteak, etc., are very good, but no better 
than so much cold water. 

Sprains are the result of straining or tearing the 
ligaments of a joint. They are attended with very 
severe pain, often causing faintness and vomiting. 
There is generally considerable swelling. If the injury 
is at all severe a surgeon should be consulted at once, 
as it is often difficult to ascertain whether dislocation 
or fracture has taken place. ‘It would be better to 
break a limb than sprain a joint,’’ says Mr. South; 
“ the former in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred be- 
ing cured in the course of a few weeks, if the skin 
bave not been broken; whilst the effects of the latter 
may at best remain for weeks or months as weakness 
or stiffness in the joint.’’ Perfect rest of the injured 
joint is the only effectual means of cure. Warm, 
moist flannels should be repeatedly applied to the 
sprained joint for some hours, and a bread and water 
poultice on going to bed. These should be continued 
for a few days. If the pain continues to be severe 
leeches may be applied. When the tenderness has 
subsided, a vinegar poultice is a very good application, 
as it produces a diversion of the low inflammation 
going on in the ligaments by bringimg out a crop of 
pustules on the skin, at a time when pressure from rub- 
bing with any stimulating liniment canazot be borne. 
When the pain has entirely ceased, the joint must be 
very carefully used. 

The best remedy for ivy-poisoning is said to be sweet 
spirits of nitre. Bathe the parts affected freely with 
this fluid three or four times during the day, and the 
next morning ecarcely any trace of poison will be 
found. If the blisters are broken so as to allow the 
spirits to penetrate the cuticle, a single application 
will be sufficient. 

The wounds inflicted by bees, wasps, and hornets are 
exceedingly plainful, though not often dangerous. To 
relieve the pain of such a wound, extract the sting, 
which is always left behind by bees, and bathe the 
parts with cold water, or apply a good poultice of 
common clay mud. Liquid ammonia mixed either 
with the water or the mud will prove of service. All 
liniments which require rubbing are bad as tending to 
irritate the part and diffuse the poison. Above all 
avoid scratching the wound. 

Our limited space will not permit notice of other 
useful information which we find in Mr. Phin’s little 
book. 


Publishers’ Department. 


New York, AvuGusr 18, 1875. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








POSTAGE. 


PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber's residence. 








EITHER ONE. 

BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Unton holds good also for PLYMOUTH 
Puupit, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls. or 25 cents: 
for No. 3, Washington. 








RENEWALS. 


PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly Illustrated Numbers and George MacDonald's 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 











PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshall’s Pzorie’s Portrait OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THE EASTER Cross. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
3. Marshall's HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Bors: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oi Chromos. 
5. Our Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. ; 








This solution has an admirable effect in preventing | 


A favorite pair of lovely giri-faces—French Oil Chromos. 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS TO 
SUBSCRIBERS, 

1. MARSHALL’s “ PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN.” — 
This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of “ Hon- 
est Old Abe’s” strong but kindly face. The market 
price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 
it has won golden opinions from the family and friends 
of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguish- 
ed critics, both as a grand work of art and as a marvel- 
ous portrait of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner 
said: “As a work of art, it will take its place among 
those rare productions not to be forgotten. Asa por- 
trait, it will always be valued as presenting the origi- 
nal in his moet interesting expression, where gentleness 
and sympathy unite with strength.”’ 


2. THE EasTER Cross; @ very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
coneeption and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown aross, 
symbol of the Savieur’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. 


3. MARSHALL’S ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WasH- 
INGTON"; one of the most splendid steel engravings 
ever made, valued at Ten Thousand Dallars! called 
by Huntington, President of the Academy of Design, 
“truly a master-piece of the engraver’s art.”” This 
is already a famous plate. Edward Everett said of 
it that it “placed Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great masters of his art’’; Guetave 
Doré wrote to him.a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 
master of art in America’; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was ‘“‘the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory.”’ It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beawtiful 
piece of engraving. The CHristian Union purchased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. 


4. Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a paér of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-shimber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHRiIsTIAN Umron. 


56. OuR Grnis: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 
with which the CurisTiaAn Untow has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes. They are a gemmine 
inspiration. 





REMITTANCES. 


Alm moneys and orders must be sent te the 
order of * Toe CHRISTIAN Union,” No. 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk ef the 
sender. 





EEE = 


N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “ Boys” to new subscribers, 
the ‘“‘ Cross”’ to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “renewals” will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 





SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Subscription One Year's 
Price. Postage. Total. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Either one, without Premium..... $3 00 Weents, $3 2 

me sed with Premium No. 3... 8 25 » * 3 45 
aa with either No. 1, 2, 4, 

6 Min secnntactdetinnmnntea alates 3 50 2 * 8 70 

. DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Post eon b both 

Both, without Premium............ Ht) 40cents. 599 
Both, with either Chromo and 

“ Washington”’.............0500+ 6 si 6 65 

Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 75 _ ~ 7 15 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subsoriber, amd the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


—_— RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four eopiecs, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50, To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 2% cents for No. 2, or 
80 cents for any other premfum. 2% cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Moncy 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


ander. THE CHRISTIAN UNION," 
27 Park Place, NewiYerk. 
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5 O'CONNELL. 
(From Wendell Phillips’s Oration.) 

T is natural that Ireland should re- 

member him as her Liberator. But, 
strange as it may seem to you, I think 
Harope and America will remember 
him by a higher title. I said in opening 
that the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment is more indebted to O’Connell than 
to any other political leader of the last 
two centuries. What I mean is, that he 
invented the great method of constitu- 
tional agitation. Agitator is a title 
which will last longer, which suggests a 
broader and more permanent influence, 
and entitles him to gratitude of far more 
millions than the name Ireland loves to 
give him. The first great agitator is his 
proudest title to gratitude and fame. 

Agitation is the method that plants the 
school by the side of the ballot box. The 
Fremont canvass was the nation’s best 
school. Agitation prevents rebellion, 
keeps the peace and secures progress. 
Every step she gains is gained forever. 
Muskete are the weapons of animals. 
Agitation is the atmosphere of brains. 
The old Hindoo saw, in his dream, the 
human race led out to its various for- 
tunes. First men were in chains which 
went back to an iron hand. Then he 
saw them led by threads from the brain 
which went upward to an unseen hand. 
The first was despotism, iron and ruling 
by force. The last was civilization, rul- 
ing by ideas, 

Agitation is an old word with a new 
meaning. Sir Robert Peel. the first En- 
glish leader who felt he was its tool, de- 
fined it to be “the marshaling of the 
conscience of a nation to mold its laws. 
O'Connell was the first to show and use 
its power, to lay down its principles, to 
analyze its elements, and mark out its 
metes and bounds. It is voluntary, pub- 
licand above board ; no oathbeund secret 
societies like those of old time in Ireland, 
and of the Continent to-day. Its means 
are reason and argument, no appeal to 
arms. Wait patiently for the slow growth 
of public opinion. The Frenchman is 
angry with his government—he throws 
up barricades and shots his guns to the 
lips. A week’s fury drags the nation 
ahead a band’s breadth; reaction lets it 
settle half-way back again. As Lord 
Chesterfield said a.hundred years ago: 
“You Frenchmen erect barricades, but 
never any barriers.”’ 

An Englishman is dissatisfied with pub- 
lic affars. He brings his charges, offers 
his proof, waits for prejudice te relax, 
for public opinion to inform itself. Then 
every step taken is taken forever;an 
abuse once removed never reappears in 
histoty. Where did he learn this meth- 
od? Practically speaking, from O’Con- 
nell. It was be who planted its corner 
stone. Argument, no violence. No polit- 
ical change is worth a drop of hwman 
blood. His other motte was, ‘“ Tell the 
whole truth,”’ no concealment of half of 
oue’s convictions to make the other half 
more acceptable. No denial of one 
truth to gain hearing for another. No 
compromise, or, as he phrased it, ‘* Noth- 
ing is politically right which is morally 
wrong.” Above all, plant yourself on 
the millions; the sympathy of every hu- 
man being, no matter how iguorant or 
how humble, adds weight to public opin- 
ion. At the outset of his career the 
clergy turned a deaf ear to his appeal. 
They had seen their flocks led up to use- 
less slaughter for centuries, and coun- 
selled submission. The nobility repu- 
diated him; they were either traitors or 
hopeless. Protestants had touched their 
ultima Thule with Grattan, and seemed 
settling down in despair. English Cath- 
olics advised waiting till the tyrant grew 
merciful. O'Connell, left alone, said, “I 
will forge these four millions of Irish 
hearts into a thunderbolt which will 
suffice to dash this despotism to pieces.” 
And he did it. Living under an aristo- 
cratic government, himself of the higher 
class, he anticipated ,Lincoln’s wisdom, 
framed his movement “for the people, 
of the people, and by the people.” 

Every one who has studied O’Cornell’s 
life sees his marked likeness to Luther; 
the unity of both their lives, their wit, 
the same massive strength, evenif coarse- 
grained; the ease with which each 
reached the masses, the power with 
which they wielded them; the same un- 
rivaled eloquence, fit for any audience; 
the same instinct of genius that led them 


eonstantly to acts which, as Voltaire, 





said, “‘ Foolish men call rash, but wisdom 
sees to be brave’’; the same broad suc- 
cess. But O'Connell had one great ele- 
ment which Luther lacked—the univer- 
sality of his sympathy; the far-reaching 
sagacity which discerned truth afar off, 
just struggling above the horizon: the 
loyal, brave, and frank spirit which ac- 
knowledged and served it; the profound 
and rare faith which believed that “ the 
whole of truth can never do harm to the 
whole of virtue.” 

From the serene height of intellect and 
judgment to which God’s gifts had lifted 
him, he saw clearly that no one right 
was ever in the way of another, that in- 
justice harms the wrong-doer even more 
than the victim, that whoever puts a 
chain on another fastens it also on bhim- 
self. Serenely confident that the truth is 
always safe and justice always expedient, 
he saw that intolerance is only want of 
faith. He who stifles free discussion 
secretly doubts whether what he pro- 
fesses to believe is really true. Coleridge 
says, ‘See how triumphant in debate 
and action O’Connellis! Why? Because 
he asserts a broad principle, acts up to 
it, rests bis body on it, and has faith 
in it.” 

To show you that he never took a leaf 
from our American gospel of compro- 
mise, that he never filed his tongue to 
silence on one truth, fancying so to help 
another; that he never sacrificed any 
race to save even Ireland—let me com- 
pare him with Kossuth, whose only mer- 
its were his eloquence and his patriotism. 
When Kossuth was in Faneuil Hall he 
exclaimed, ** Here is a flag without a 


» | stain—a nation without a crime.” We 


abolitionists appealed to him, “O elo- 
quent son of the Magyar, come to break 
chains, have you no word, no pulse-beat, 
for four millions of negroes bending 
under a yoke ten times heavier than that 
of Hungary?” He answered, “I would 
forget anybody, I would praise anything, 
to help Hungary.” O’Connell never said 
anything like that. When I was in Na- 
ples I asked Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
a tory, “Is O’Connell an honest man?’ 
“As honest @ man as ever breathed,” 
said he, and then told me this story, 
** When in 1830, O’Connell entered Parlia- 
ment, the anti-slavery cause was s0 weak 
that it had only Lushington and myself 
to speak for it, and we agreed that when 
he spoke I should cheer him, and when I 
spoke he should cheer me; and these 
were the only cheers we ever got.” 
O’Connell came with one Irish member 
to support him. 

A large number of members (I think 
Buxton said twenty-seven), whom we 
called the West India interest—the Bris- 
tol party, the slave party—went to him, 
saying, ‘‘O’Connell, at last you are in 
the House, with one helper. If you will 
never go down to Freemason’s Hall, 
with Buxton and Brougham, here are 
twenty-seven votes for you on every 
Irish question. If you work with those 
abolitionists, count us always against 
you.” 

It was a terrible temptation. How 
many a so-called statesman would have 
yielded! O’Connell said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
God knows I speak for the saddest peo- 
ple the sun sees. But may my right 
hand forget its cunning and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth if to save 
Ireland—even Ireland—I forget the 
negro one aingle hour.” “From that 
day,” said Buxton, “ Lushington and I 
never went into the lobby that O’Connell 
did not follow us.” 

That every man should be allowed 
freely to worship God according to his 
conscience—that no man’s civil rights 
should be affected by his religious creed, 
were both cardinal principles of O’Con- 
nell. He had no fear that any doctrine 
of his faith could be endangered by the 
freest possible discussion. Learn of him 
also sympathy with every race and 
every form of oppression. No matter 
who was the sufferer, or what the form 
of injustice, starving Yorkshire peasant, 
imprisoned Chartist, persecuted Protes- 
tant or negro slave; no matter of what 
right, personal or civil, the victim bad 
been robbed; no matter what complex- 
ion incompatible with freedom an Afri- 
can or an Indian sun had burnt upon 
him; no matter what religious pretext 
or political juggle alleged “ necessity” as 
an excuse for his oppression; no matter 
with what solemnities he bad been de- 
voted om the altar of slavery—the mo- 





ment O’Connell saw him, the altar and 
the God sank together in the dust—the 
victim was acknowledged a man and a 
brother—equal in all rights and entitled 
to all the aid the great Irishman could 
give him. 

Broadly considered, his eloquence has 
never been equaled in modern times, 
certainly not in English speech. Do you 
think I am partial? I will vouch John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, the Virginia 
slave-holder, who hated an Irishman 
almost as much as he hated a Yankee— 
himself an orator of no mean level. 
Hearing O’Connell, he exclaimed, “ This 
is the man, these are the lips, the most 
eloquent that speak English in my day.” 
I think he was right. I remember the 
selemnity of Webster, the grace of Ever- 
ett, the rhetoric of Choate; 1 know the 
eloquence that lay hid in the iron logic 
of Calhoun; I have melted beneath the 
magnetism of Henry Clay. 

I heard him once say: “I send my 
voice across the Atlantic, careering like 
the thunder-storm against the breeze, to 
tell the slave-holder of the Carolinas 
that God’s thunderbolts are hot, and to 
remind the bondman that the dawn of 
his redemption is already breaking.” 
You seemed to hear the tones come 
echoing back to London from the Rocky 
Mountains. Then with the slightest pos- 
sible Irish brogue he would tell a story, 
while all Exeter Hall shook with laugh- 
ter. The next moment, tears in his 
voice like a Scotch song, five thousand 
men wept. And all the while no effort. 
He seemed only breathing,— 

* As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 

We used to say of Webster, This is a 
great effort; of Everett, It is a beautiful 
effort; but you never used the word 
“effort”? in speaking ef O’Connell. It 
provoked you that he would not make 
an effort. And this wonderful power, it 
was not a thunder storm; he flanked 
you with his wit, he surprised you out 
of yourself, you were conquered before 
you knew it. His marvelous voice, its 
almost incredible power and sweetiess, 
Bulwer has well described. 

Webster could awe a Senate, Everett 
could charm a college, and Choate cheat 
a jury; Clay could magnetize the million 
and Corwin lead them captive. O’Con- 
nell was Clay, Corwia, Choate, Everett, 
and Webster in one. Before the courts 
logic; at the bar of the Senate unan- 
swerable and dignified; on the platform 
grace, wit and pathos; before the mas- 
sezsa whole man. Carlyle says: “He is 
God's own anointed king whose single 
word melts all wills into his.” This 
describes O'Connell. Emerson says: 
‘*There is mo true eloquence unless there 
is a man behind the speech.” 

O’Connell was listened to because 
every Irishman and every Englishman 
knew there was a man behind the speech 
—one who could be neither bought, bul- 
lied, nor cheated. He held the masses, 
free but willing subjects, in bis band. 
He owed this power to the courage that 


met every new question frankly and 
concealed none o? his convictions; to an 
entireness of devotion that made the 
people feel he was aH their own; toa 
masterly brain that made them sure 


they were alweys safe in his hands. 
Behind them were ages of bloodshed— 
every rising had ended at the scaffold— 
even Grattan brought them to 1798; 
O’Connell said, ‘*‘ Follow me, put your 
feet where mine have trod, and a sheriff 
shall never lay hand on your shoulder.” 
And the great lawyer kept his pledge. 


GEO. B. ELMORE, 


Painter and Paper Hanger, 
652 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 
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EXCURSIONS. 
Daily Excursions to Sea Cliff, L. |. 
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[ae Te THOM s P.WA WAY, in splendid order, 

staunch fast, will make Two o Trips Dafly 
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id 8t., River, at 9 A.M. and 5 P.M., jeaves 

Sea Cliff at7 M. and $ PM. (and Saturdays at7 
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HOUSEHOLD ‘D_ ARTICLES. 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST 


IN THE WORLD. 


(00 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & OO. began the manufac- 
ture of their celebrated 


Chocolate, Cocoa, and 
Broma. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has won 
for it a world-wide reputation, and their varieus 
preparations have received the HIGHEST 
MEDALS at the Paris and Vienna Expeosi- 
tiens, and at all the Principal Exhibitions of the 
World, over all competitors. 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA 
Chocolate and the German Sweet Chocelate. 
Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyapeptics and those 
afflicted with weak nerves. 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excelent food for invalids, and unrivaled in 
delicacy. All the above are for sale by Grecers 
and Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FOR ALL 8SEW- 

ING MACHINES 

can be obtained 

at about one-half 

the usual rates by 
ordering direct. Singers, 40 cts. per doz.; Wheeler 
& Wilson,  cts.; Howe's, 0 cts.; Grover & Baker, 
straight, 50 cts.; curved, @ cts.; and others in 
proportion. Enclose the amount and Needles will 
be returned by first mail. Address, 


DEFIANCE NEEDLE CO., 68 Broadway, N.Y 


LADIES, 
ASK FOR 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 
AND TAKE NO OTTIER. 
It oe the best Thread made for Hand or Machine 


BOY J.&P. COATS BLACK 
THREAD fury your MACHINE. 


Bedding. | Spring g Mattresses 


PP Cemfortables, 
| Counterpanes, 
| Maree Blankets, Pil- 
lows and 


S.P. Kittle, »=auzan-ene= 
Nos. 203 & 205 Canal Street, N. Y. 
































FARMER’S FAVORITE. 
Cider and Wine Mills and Presses, 


Send for our New Ciroular. 
RR. HH. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St, New York. 
Seeds and Fertilizers. 


_CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


_MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


Agricultural Implements, 














Ppt Churches, etc., known to the ablie. bince 
oa6.. a Byes at “ THE ME EELY 
KOUK RY,” West TROY, New Pavont 


Hountings. ‘Catatoques } free. No. ) Agencles 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
&@™ illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

ERetabtiched in 1981. 

GBeperior Bele Ay, and [= 

mounted with the best 

ings, for Churches, rate pang 
s, Court Houses, zee Alarms, 

Tewer Clocks, Chemes, Pully 


i Catalogue seat Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 aad 104 East Second S¢.,Oincinnati. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Made of the Patent Elastic Felt. For doulers 


dd H. OR. 
Pearl St reet,. * Sox food ‘ 

























_AGENTS WANTED. _ 


$ 1.0 PER DAY Aerriware? Hat 


Shuttle Sewing Mt Address Jobiwon, 
Clark & Co., mime re iy ty; Pi tts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicane’, m ; “br Be Louis. 


ACENTS WANTED 
rer ead Fastest-Selling Novelty ef the Age. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Aug. 9, to Saturday, 
Aug. 14. 


Wall Street Topics.—One failure, that of 
Archibald, Baxter & Co., a prominent shipping 
and commission house, occurred. It is understood 
that their liabilities are largely covered )~ crain 
shipments now en route to a foreign arket. 
Counterfeit bonds were discovered on the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon R. R.,@ branch of the Central 
Pacific, but the guilty parties were at once de- 
tected and arrested. 

The money market has been easy for call loans. 

On Thursday the Bank of England reduced its dis- 
count rate to 2 per cent., and reported a gain of 
£238,791. 
+ Government Bonds.—No large amount of busi- 
ness was transacted at the Board, but at private 
offices considerable sales were effected. On Friday 
the Treasury issued its first call for 5-20s of 1864, 
being 10 millions, as follows: 

Six per cent. registered bonds act of March 3, 
1864—$100, Nos. 1 to 72, both inclusive; #590, Nos. 1 
to 43, both inclusive; $1,000, Nos. 1 to 253, both in- 
elusive ; $5,000, Nos. 1 to 1,365, both inclusive. Total, 
$946,600. 

Act of June 30, 1864—Coupon bonds, $50, Nos. 1 to 
750, both inclusive; $100, Nos. 1 to 3,700, both inclu- 
sive; $500, Nos. 1 to 4,300, both inclusive ; $1,000, Nos. 
1 to 16,200, both inclusive. Total, $5,500,000. 

Registered bonds—$50, Nos. 1 to 30, both inclu- 
sive; $100, Nos. 1 to 250, both inclusive; $500, Nos. 1 
to 250, both inclusive; $1,000, Nos. 1 to 1,100, both 
inclusive; 5,000, Nos. 1 to 800, both inclusive; 
$10,000, Nos. 1 to 1,520, both inclusive. Total, 
$8,555,400. Grand total, $10,000,000. 

Of the amount outstanding (embraced in the 
numbers as above), $5,500,000 are coupon bonds, 
and $4,500,000 are registered bonds. 


The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 


. . Aug. . 
10. iL. 12. 13. 14. 


120% 
1X 
1164 
119% 119% ioe 119 
205 





2 121 

lias 114K 114% «114 

e 117% «i118 118 unix 

5s, funded ep’8l, 11644 116% 116% 116% 

6s currency..... 1222 «(1 édRNKECRG CK 
Geld.—No special movement is to be noted in 

this department. 





. Aug. Ane. Aug. Aus. Aug. 


Serre ree 13% 114 , hig a on lis a Us 
Legal Tenders. te 87.7 

Stocks, etc.—There was little een, in on 
market until the latter part of the week. The 
chief interest has centered in Western Union: 
which it is rumored will shortly increase its lines, 
possibly through the purchase of the Atlantic and 
Pacific lines. The following extract from a letter 
of the president is published as a probable con- 
firmation of this story : 

“ The Western Union Company can use to advan- 
tage, and may absolutely require, within the next 
twelve months, ten thousand miles of additional 
wires. ditional facilities can be acquired 
of companies now using them in competition with 
us cheaper than we can erect them, clearly it 
would be of our interest to buy out such com- 
panies rather than to erect new wires.” 

The highest quotations for the week were as fol- 
lows: 





Aug. Am. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 
IL nr 13. uu 
N. VCSH.- R.. 00% mic 104 10446 «108K WY 
Hariem......... 134 (1388s. BAK 185 
bepecascesore ly 1 14% iby 156 
e Shore..... 0% Os WK OK WK 
Northwestern.. 42 41% as 41X& 42% 46 42% 
do pref... 55 54 MX 55x 55% 
Rock Island. 116 (18 mens 10636 106% 108% 
go Ege ns at a oe 
CS OM ase ame 60 61 
Ohio & Miss 19% 19% i9ig 19% 19% 19% 
Ceni of } 100% 110 100% 10834 110% 110 
Del., L. & W....120 % 120 117% «= 120 21 
Han & St. Jos.. By 2B 2 22 23 22% 
Union Pacific.. 72% 72% 71K 73% 13% 72% 
Panama.... ... coos Saw im 133 133 
West’nUnTel.. 82 81% 81% BS2Y¥ 8X 83 
At.&Pacific Tel 19% 18 19 19¥ 2% 21 
Quicksilver.... 154 1% WM 14} Tee 
do 21 Zi 0 4nne WD - | oe 
Pacific - 39 Be WK 80% 39% «639 
Adams Ex......191 11% 102 103 102% 102% 
ie Eich ansece 57 eons STH ST 58 58 
We Gh Bike ceccese 24 2 0s 2y 43 


2 
Wells, Fargo.. 7 76 75 80 80 
Foreign Sl Fei have been in- 
fluenced by the new bids for U. S. fives, bills from 
other sources being few in number and compara- 
tively small in amount. 
onan quotations at the close of the week 


3 days. 
4.8934@4.90 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


. 8. Governmegt A oe of all issues and de- 
nominations bo and direct current 
market ra - lange or x. amounts, to ait all 

rs and Institutions, and for im- 


6 days. 
London prime bankers, isi@asTig 








George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


A Safe and Profitable New 
England Security. 








Vermont Division of 
PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG RAILROAD. 


The sale of the First Mortgage Bonds ($20,000 to 
the mile) gives ample funds for the completion of 
the road, and insures under its able and faithful 
management a very profitable and absolutely safe 
investment, and opens an entirely New Western 
Route to Boston and Portland. 


A limited amount of their 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
COLD BONDS 


For sale for the present at a price yielding 
83 Per Cent. Interest. 


HASSLER & CO., 
7 Wall Street, New York. 


Men and Idioms of Wall Street. 


Send for this book of 72 Pages, telling all about 
Wall Street. Mailed free to any addre 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., 72 Broadway, N.Y. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


Dealers in Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. Seed 
Potatoes a specialty. Catalogues furnished to all 
applicants. 34 Barclay St., 


MUSIC, &e. 

















New York. 














For Singing Schools. 


No book can be better fitted to provide agreeable 
_s entertainment mingled with instruction, 
e 


!! SONG MONARCH !! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
PRICE 75 CTS. 


It contains the e Singing. School Course, usual in 
Church Music h abundant exercises, 
etc., and, in addition, a fine collection of cheerful 
Easy Glees for practice, thus rendering it quite as 
interesting as a good easy Glee Book. 





Musical Societies will bear in mind our new 
CHORUS CHOIR, (#18.00 per doz.),’by Dr. Tourjee; 
also, Perkins’s Anthem Book ($1.50); both fine col- 
lections for Choral Associations and for Choirs, 


FOR CHOIRS! 


The latest collection of =. siuste by the 
successful compiler, H. R. Palm 


1! THE LEADER II 


Not quite as large nor as expensive as other re- 
cent Church Music Books, it still contains a great 
variety of Metrical music, Anthems, etc., etc., in 
addition to the usual Singing School Course. L:0. 
EMERSON contributes a large number of tunes, 
Price $1.38, or $12.00 per doz. 


Sold by all music dealers. Sent post-free, for 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SONG BOOK 


FOR « 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Boston. 





THE 


BEST 


Boox 





classes 0: 
mediate vaelivery. and all business connected with 
investments in Government ponte, wegaetere of 
Regi: Gerti cates, Exchange of upon 
Bonds for Registered, Collection 0 of interest. Cuy 
attended to on favorable terms. 
A'l other marketable Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
jean and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 


de yt yt nts 
FISK & HATCH. 





Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Open Gali treme Ded ona Ms) wag fo ‘5toT. 
and Monday Evenings 
Assets—Over Bloves Mi Million Dollars. 


wea ber aout. latory lowed 
Books in ish, Wreneh ana Germane 
G. 8. CHAP NJ HAINES, Pres't. 


T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 





$50 TO $10.000 


Has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cit. PROFIT. 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall 8t., sent free. 


Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an ordinary Sens Book, 


bet che Weeinost . Wo =, 
Workers animate 
on a | that will five e. Pure, 


Simple and Powerful. 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


joutaine a, the Seass sung by 
Sanke y in the great 
pa in England and Beet- 


osen over all others for 
State s of New 


The Field 





Sinate amp nple copy sent on 
SONGS. CINCINNATI, O. 


Pan Lowa, filino s, Wiscon- 
receipt of cents 
ST ECK PIANOS received the only 








TUMBRIDGE oye a 


se and Brokers, 


GOSPELS” and others, 
Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO 
D 
Ware ag TTION. 


1845. 1875. 


Thirty Years’ Experience. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 
346 & 348 Broadway. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS, 
OVER 


$27,000,000. 


$8,000,000. 


More than 110,000 POLICIES 
Tssued. 








ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, 
AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL 
JUST CLAIMS, 


Emphatically characterize the management of 
this Co. 





ITs 


‘ Tontine Investment Policy ” 


Gives Advantages, with insur- 
ance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other 
form of policy. 

All other desirable forms of Life Insurance grant- 
ed on the most practical plans and most fa- 
vorable terms, embodying the well- 
known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature originated by 


this Company in 


1360, 
GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION 


PAID-UP INSURANCE, 


of the Original Policy, after the payment of a 
certain number of premiums, 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately 
in settlement of the SECOND and each sub- 
sequent Annual Premium. This latter con- 
sideration is an important one. Many Com- 
panies professing to “declare dividends 
annually,” defer PAYMENT thereof for sey- 
eral years after declaring them; while other 
Companies do not begin to declare dividends 
upon any policies until after the receipt of 
several years’ premiums thereon. 





The PRESENT of this Company is all that 
could be desired; and, with the experiences 
and successes ot the PAST thirty years, offers 
the best guarantees for the FUTURE that 
can be giver” If you want a policy, investi- 
gate the claims of this Company to your con- 
fidence and support. Information as to In- 
surance or Agencies cheerfully furnished 
upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres't. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


REFORM 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Pay as you go—Get what you buy—Stop 
when yeu please. 








Cost lessened by dispensing with 
large accumulations and abolishing, 
Agents’ commissions. 

Forfeitures abolished. No con- 
fiscation of Reserves or Trust 
Deposits. 

Life Insurance stripped of non- 
essentials and made as plain as 
Fire Insurance. 


THE 


Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK. 


is prepared to issue policies on a new plan ap- 
proved by the highest authorities, of which 
the following are the distinguishing features, 
viz. : 

1. Policies renewable annually without new 
medical examination, and terminable at pleas- 
ure of assured without logs. 

2. Any excess of payment above the cost of 
assurance for the current year applied to re- 
duce the next premium, or credited to the 
assured as a deposit payable in cash, as in 
Savings-Banks. 

This plan provides assurance for one year or 
many, at actual current cost, and at the least 
cost when assurance is most needed, viz., in the 
earlier years of the policy. 

The Society also issues policies on the usual 
plan of uniform annual premiums with guar- 
anteed surrender values. Also, non-partici- 
pating policies. The profits of the stockhold- 
ers are limited to the last-named class, 





For further information, apply 
direct at the offices of the Society, or 
send for Prospectus containing rates 
of premium, etc. 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 


Corner of Broadway & Dey St. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
JAMES L. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 
Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 
Counsel, 
STANLEY, BROWN & CLARKE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
Dr. GEORGE B. FOWLER, 

Medical Examiner. 
DIRECTORS: 
ALgReD 8. BARNES, Publisher, 111 William 

reet, 
JAMES F. BURNS, \ave ba td Phoenix Mut. 
Life Ins. Co., Hartford . Ct. 
aos A. C. AMP, Manager N. Y. Clearing- 
ALONZO B. CORNELL, Vice-President W. U. 
bn 5 } EDSON, late Pres’t Am. Bank- 
GORDON 1. roe, New York Tribune. 
FRANCIS FRENCH, First National Bank. 
PARKE GODWIN late Editor Evening Post. 
BENJANIN G. GRIFFEN, D. A. Van Horne & 
ark 
DANIEL A. HEALD, Vice-President Home 
Co. 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, Manager eB 8. Lloyds. 
i “SMITH HOMANS, 251 Broadw: 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, late hev’ y Mutual 
Life Ins. Co, of New Yor 
WILLIAM K. KITCHEN, President National 
Park Bank. 
GEO. H. MUMFORD, Vice-President W. U. 
JOSEPH it. PARSONS, Manufacturer, Co- 
EDWSHDS PIERREPONT, Attorney-Gener- 
4 AS 
TIMOTHY H. PORTER, Banker (Soutter & 
GEORGE 8. SCOTT, Vice-Pres’t Pacific Mail 
8.8. 
WILLIAM. STANLEY, Qyeer- -at-law 
FREDERIC DY TAPPEN, Pres't Gallatin 
’| Bank. 
THOMAS L. THORNELL, Secretary Am’n 


Fire Ins. Co. : 
GEORGE WALKER, late Pres’t Third Na- 


tional Bank, S agfleld Mass. 
DAVID A. WEL te U. 8. Special Come 
missioner of -t—f 








D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
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THE 


TH E 


THE 


DINNER 


DESSERT AND THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PUZZLE. 


GUESTS. 












10. 


11. 
What a rough 












je One 
man said to his son sai 


at the dinner 


table shore. 






who is more 
than a sandy 


12. 


ack away 


slowly. 





Be 
A lion’s house 
where there is no 
water. 







14. 
This name de- 














notes such fiery 
things, I can’t de- 
scribe their pains 
and stings. 





Fach human 
head in time ’tis 
said, will tury to 
him though it 


A giant, 


whose 

name begins with 
fifty. 

were dead. 

















An answer tothe 
Whichis 
thfe greater 


question: 
poet, 
Shakspeare or 
Tupper ? 


28. 
A barrie! 
built of an 
edible. 









27. 
tesidences 


of 










civilized 


people, 





i-f of a 
month, and a 
dwelling. 





2. 


What the prophet 
Jeremiah saw in 
a vision. 


The p 
horror 


a tail 
str 





the inte 











17. 
Fraction 
Of American 
currency, and 
a Weight, 


is. 


Small tatk, 
and a heavy | 


cask. 


9. 
rinter’s 
made of 
rment of 









\ lady's 
or’s in- varment. 
nent. 













26. 


An animal, 
and what it 








cannot do 





What an 


oyster heap is 


apt to be. 





23. 
A certain dark 
treasure, 


range of hills. 









22. 






An edible 







and a between an ant 


and a bee 











We present this week the conclusion of the “ Dinner Puzzle,” 


table, which contains nine dishes of fruit and confection. 
Two weeks will be given for the guessing of the names of guests and dishes, and to the person sending the first and best correct set of replies will be given either 


Mrs. Beecher’s “* Motherly Talks with Young Housekeepers,’ 


* ($2.00), or 


to exercise the ingenuity of our young readers. 


Grace Greenwood’s book, 


The cpu 


* Heads and Tails,’’ (32.00). 


sts, persons of note, are seated around the 


Be sure to mention which is preferred. 


Both books are known to our readers, Mrs. BEECHER’S volume having gained high rank as a household authority and Grack GREENWooD’s live ‘ly stories, with their 


pretty pictures, 


BLANKETS. 


Manufactured by GIBSON & TYLER, at MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA, and bearing the North Star 
Trade Mark. are guaranteed all wool. They are 


unsurpassed for durability and beauty of finish. 


wt, 





A specialty is made of superior grades with bor 
ders in selected colors for fine furnishing. Sold 
by leading retail dealers throughout the Country. 

essrs. W. L. STRONG & CO., NewYork, 
Sole Agents for the Trade. 





In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 
| MOST ECONOMICAL, 





Address 


BARNES’S FOOT-POWER 
SCKOLL SAWS AND LATHES, 
An entire REVOLUTION in 
the construction of foot-power 
) machines! The old style 
thrown aside when these are 
known! 

















made using them. 
out of every three who send | 
for catalogues of these ma-| 


res read | oo in. Address 
RNES, Rockford, 
Waaaiaee * o., 1. Box 2044. 





reels up the Glasses when not in use. All the con- 
veniences of cord, hook, case, without their 
| annoyances. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
| er SHAM & MCDOUGALL, 4 Liberty Place, 
. Mfrs. Also Gold and Silver Thimbles. 


Wood Carpeting. 


PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Floors. 
THE NAT'L woop MAN’?'G 

0., 
950 Broadway, New York, 
between 22d and 23d streets. 

Brushes for waxing floors. 
Send 3c. stamp for designs. 


wesT 4 ANDERSON, Architects, 
14 Park Place New Yo 
ae “new designs for Chure thes, Hotels, City | 
Residences, Country Villas, Cottages, &c. Corre- 
spondence invited. If you propose building, please | 
call and examine our work. 





LAPHAM'S UNDER-BRAIDER 

BRAIDER. 
Only wader-braiding attachment, for 
ALL widths of braid, ever invented 
Attached to Domestic, Singer, Wilson 
Weed, American, Howe, Home, Reming 
ton, Grover and Baker, Secor, and Wil 
cox and Gibbs Machines. Goods stamped 
on wrong side. No paper patterns 
used Agents wanted every-where 
Price, $2.50. Name Machine. Ask your 
Agent for it. For Circulars, Price-lists 
Sand Terms address 








LAPHAM MFG CO., Marion, O 


making one of the most charming of ‘** Holiday Books.”’ In all cases the 
inclosed, nor any other subject treated of, in the communication. 


PUZZLES 
Christi 


LADIES! 


(Xx) “al TRY THE 
“AEM SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


Thousands now in | 
use! $1,500 to $2,000 per year | 
One person | 


chines buys one. Say what pa- 





| 
I 





It can be worn with or with- 
a out a Corset, and relieves the 
i) waist of the weightand burden 
iI of the clothing. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price XO cts. Sam- 
ne and circular mailed on re- 
ceipt of price and two stamps 
jiacy Agents wanted. _ 
: > MINOR & GRANNIS, 
— aks aN Man’f’rs, New Haven, Ct. 





i 









Gols Hygeian Heater, 


HEAT SUPERIOR TO STEAM, 
At Less than Half the Expense. 


Self-Regulating, Efficient, Economical, and 
Healthfal. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


COLD’S HEATER CoO., 
47 Cliff St., New York, — 


name and address must be given, and no money or stamps should be 


an Union Office, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


() yDE E JON GH 1S 


oe ears 


Prescribed by the most eminent Physicians as « 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
pti ad Digeaces of the Chest. 
ral Debility. In e Wasting, 
ets, and all Sc peiniose Affections. 
















Proved by 25 years’ medical experience to be 
| IMMEASURABLY SUPERIOR to every other KIND. 


In countless instances where other yarieties of 
Cod Liver Oil had been long and e oplously admin- 
| iste red with little or no benefit, 


HDR. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OH, 


| has mpeoaily | arrested the progress of disease, and 
| completely restored health 


| Sold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-Pints by 
the principal Drugyists in the UNITED STATES. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77 Strand, London. 





We manufacture under Wm. Green's Patents. 
| sok only paint in the world made from pure Laks 
rier iron ore, such as is used for making plx 
ire _ It is Fire, ‘Water and Weather proof. The 
best, most economical and durable paint known for 
rr os, out-buildings, fences, iron work, brick, et« 
nd for circular and price list. 


Empire Iron Clad Paint Company, 


30 West Broadway, New Vork. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hine Silver Plated 
TABLE WARE, 
TAUNTON, Mass., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
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on ry snd sg st Delicious and Efficacious de atin e 
ow 

It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the 
Teeth, Preserves the Enamel, and leaves 4 
Jelicious Fragra nee inthe mouth. 

Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe and used by all the Courts there: 

Sold by all Druggists and perfumers. 





| 
| 
| 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


BARNES 


Latest Educational Works. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly, | 

| 
1 Pie Edited by Prof. | 
te) j. t y Pr 





‘EST of the Educationals. 


Mahoney, late Editor of the Chicago Teacher. | 
Contributors, the best professional talent .the 
country affords. Subscription, #1 per annum; sam- 


ple copy, cents. Liberal premiums offered. 


The Teachers’ Hand-Book, 


| 


I Y William F. Phelps, Principal of Minnesota 
State Normal School. Embracing the Objects, 
History, Organization, and Management of Teach- 


»wed by Methods of Teaching, 
» fundamental branches. Every 
‘ry practical teacher, every ex 

even, needs this book. Post- 


ers’ Institutes, foll 
in detail, for all the 
young teacher, eve 
perienced teacher 
paid, $1.50 


Peck’s Manual of Algebra. 


B*‘ Dr. W. G. Peck, of Columbia College. conta 
ing the methods of Bourdon within the 

of the Academie Course. This author's higher | 
works are now used with approval in the great uni- | 
versities, Yale, Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, ete. 





His Arithmetices are bec de ee standard in the 
common schools. This Algebra and a Geometry 
(in preparation) will complete the course by ac- | 





ceptably uniting the elementary and the advanced 
series. Price, $1.60 


Pooler’s Test-Speller. 


MVHE best collection of * hard words 
The more uncommon ones are 
and the whole are arranged alphabetic 
venient reference. The book 
Teachers’ Institutes and * 
is prepared by an experienc: 
conductor of Institutes, P stpal d. 


” vet made. 


fully define: 
aliy fo vr con- 
“dl 





w ce mts. 


School Hymn and Tune Book. 


4\DITED by J. D. Bartley, Principal of the Con- 

4) cord (N. H.) High School. A selection of ap- 
propriate Hymns, of an unsectarian character 
carefully classified and set to popular and “ sing- 
able ’ Tunes, for opening and closing exercises 
The National, Anniversary, and Parting Hymns 
form a valuable feature. Pric ce, 75 cents. 
Peck’s First Lessons in Numbers. | 


r VHE primary work of Dr. Peck’s grand series of 

‘brief books” in all departments of mathe- 
matics. It commences pictoriallv, gradually be- 
coming abstract. Treats Addition and Subtraction 
simultaneously—also, Multiplication and Division. 
Embraces within 108 pages all that is usually in- 
cluded in what are called “ Primary and “ Intellec- | 
tual” Arithmetics. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 
25 cents. 


Clark’s Easy Lessonsin Language. 


P* REL IMINARY to all Grammars. For the very | 
oungest children, as a foundation for the 
proper use of words. 


Beautifully illustrated. De- 
signed to make a pastime of study. 


Price, 3 cents. 
Monteith’s Elementary 
Ceography. 
\ ITH the * CoMPREHENSIVE,” 
new “Independent Course,” in two vols. 
Teaches by Pictures (numerous and elaborate), 
Maps (exquisitely colored by a new process -Relief | 
Maps or “Balloon Views.” found only in these 
books), Charts (including “ product charts’), Dia- 
grams, Blackboard Exercises (“ topical reviews”), 
Map-Drawing (Allen's), ete. It unite s locality with 
some interesting circumstance ; makes a specialty | 
of commercial geography, with routes of trade and 


completes the 





travel; also, the characteristics of races, pro- 
fusely illustrated. In all respects mo del, and the | 
gem Of primary books. Price, 80 cents. | 


Watson’s Youths’ Spelier. 


be sEMENTARY to the “Independent Se- | 
) Ties” of Readers and Spellers. Entirely in 
script, presenting “orthography as we use it.” | 
Price, ® cents. | 


Taverner-Craham’s Reasonable | 
Elocution. 
HE first presentation in book form of 
method of this very successful teacher. It is 
based upon the axiom that“ Eloc ution is the right 
interpretation of Thought ;” hence, “Mental Percep- 
tion must be the basis of all ‘Reasonable Elocu- | 
tion.’” Almost all previously published methods 
partially or wholly ignore this. and, by a set of 
merely mechanical rules, produce our automatic 
readers and speakers. Price, $1.25 


Cole’s Self-Reporting Cla s-Book. 

VERAGING made easy.” This Register, by 
i an ingenious system of Tables, 
repeated on every puge, enables the teacher to 
mark his pupils’ averages instantly and accurately, 
without the usual) drudgery of computation. Price, 
50 cents. 


Monteith’s Map-Drawing Made 
Easy. 
VHIS tireless author now issues a neat little 
book of outlines and instructions, giving the 
‘eorners of States,” in suitable blanks, so that 
Ph any be drawn by unskiliful hands from any 


the 


atlas; with Written Exercises, and Comparative 
Geography. Price, 20 cents. 
S22 Send Stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 2% 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, | 


111 & 113 William Street, New 
113 & 115 State Street, ¢ sacl 
112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 


“or 


| 


| Author of Word-Book Series; 


| not been content with making merely a skillful 
| compilation ; 


|} books must mark A NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL 


| PART IL. 


which are | 


THE CHLLISILA N UNION. 


NEW AND VALUABLE 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


| 


We beg to announce the following New Series 
| of important Educational Works, and to invite 


| Teachers and Educativnists to examine them. 


| 


Swinton's Geographical Course. 


By WM. SWINTON, 





Outlines of Hise 


tory ; Language Lessons, Etc. 
In the preparation of these works the author has 


he has, in fact, remodeled the sub- 
ject of Geography in accordance with the most 
advanced methcds now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty 
and importance that the publication of these 


TEACHING. 
The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 

Elementary Course in Geography ; designed 
as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 
128 pages, 8vo. (Ready about September Ist.) 

Complete Course in Geography. Physical, 
Industrial, and Special Geography for each State 
in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for In- 


termediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 
4to. #180. 
*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the 


introduction of thes: Geographies. A copy of the 
“ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY” will be mailed on 
iO cents, and of the * COMPLETE GEOGRA- | 
PHY” on receipt of 90 cents, if desired for examina- | 
tion with a to introduction. 
sent free on application. 


receipt of 


vieu Specimen pages 


Robinson's Shorter Course in 
Mathematics. 


Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. | 





In this course, the Science of Arithmetic, both | 


| Oral (Menta!) and Written, in all its various grades | 


and applications to business purposes, is thorough- 
ly and practically treated in two comprehensive 
and well-graded books. The series is substantially | 
bound in cloth, and the two Arithmetics are pro- | 
fusely illustrated with appropriate and beautiful 
designs. We claim to offer in this series the cheap- 
est, the best, and the handsomest Shorter-Course 
in Mathematics now before the public. 
First Book in Arithmetic, 16 pages. 
X) cents. 
Complete Arithmetic, 08 pages. 


Complete Algebra, 42 pages. 





Price 


Price, #1.40. 


Price, ¥2.00. 





Price $1.00. 
Price, # 


Arithmetical Problems, 24 paces. 

Algebraic Problems, 1% pages. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC also 
published in Two Volumes, Part I. and 





is 





Part II. Price 8% cents each. 
*,* We will send sample copies of THE FIRST 
BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 


for examination, with a view to their introduction, 
on receipt of #1.00 for the two books ; PART L. and 
for 3 cents each; THE ALGEBRA for 
#1.50; and THE PROBLEMS for $1.00 each. 
men pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent an application. 


Speci- 


White's Progressive Art Studies. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mk. WHITE has solved the problem of a rational 
system of Drawing adapted to our common educa- 
tional wants, whereby more real progress may be 
attained in One year than has heretofore been pos- 
sible in Five years, and at far less cost. The system 
is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper way 
of presenting the copies to the eye of the student 

—neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, 
with an accompanying Manual of Instructions, and 
duplicate sheets of blank drawing paper. 

The whole Course when completed will comprise 
a thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically 
Graded System of Drawing in the various branches 
of Art, including Industrial, Ornamental, Land- 
scape, Animal and Figure Drawtng, etc. 


NOW READY: 


— Elementary Series. This Series is com- | 
prised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with duplicate sheets of Drawing Paper, | 
and an accompanying Manual of Instructions for 

each set. The sets are designated as follows: 








A Lines and their Combinations. Price 6 cents. 
B Cubic Diagrams ..Price 6 cents. 
C Light and Shade.................... Price @ cents. 


| 
| 
| D Practical Studies......... ..Price 60 cents. 
*,* We shall be pleased to send sample sets of the 
Elementary Series for examination with a view to 


introduction, on receipt of $1.25 


*,* THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for July will 
be sent to Teachers and Educationists on applica- 
tion. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
; PUBLISHERS, 


' 13S and 140 Grand St., New York. 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish the famous Rrverstpe Press editions of 
| Standard Works; also valuable Law, Medical, and 


| References: 


SY and 191 Water st, 

Also, the Largest ssortment of the gid 
Standard a roved Patterns of C 
SHELL bits fob ES UTTERS hoor 
CUTTERS, THR EMH ERS, and ORSE 
POWERS, and every Implement and Ma- | 
| chine n EIS as in Fall Work. 














Vou. XIL, No. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN) 
With the World-Renowned 


TAYLOR’S SALOON 
Cor. Broadway & Eleventh Street, 


opposite Grace Church, near Stewart's, 
Mctreery’s and the other Large Retail 

Stores. 

The St. DENIS has been com- 
pletely renovated and refurnished, 
an Otis Elevator added, and every 
exertion made by the proprietors 
to increase its popularity. 

The RESTAURANT will be con- 
ducted for the accommodation of 


the “public,” with everything 
first-class, and at “business 


prices. 
A LADIES’ WAITING-ROOM 


has also been provided for the con- 
venience of ladies shopping. 
Ladies can also send bundles and 


parcels to the Office of tne St. Denis Hotel, or can leave them, for which checks will be given. 


WM, TAYLOR & E. A. GILSON, Proprietors, 





{ASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
LOGUE free by mail on appite ation. Also 
. P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. S. BARN ES & CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
Publishers of School Books and Church Mymn and 
‘Tune Books for all denominations. Catalogue free. 


a weekly Mustrated Jour- 


NA T URE, nal of Science. $5 a year 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


OOKS for BUIL DERS. Send for Catalogue. 
A. J. Bicknell & Co., 27 Warren St., New York. 


}= Send for Catalogue of JAS. R. 
OSGOOD & CO’S Popular and Standard 

Works. 

A CHARMING NEW NOVEL, 


THE 


AM 


\TONEMEN ‘T OF 


LEX DUNDAS 


By Mrs. LYNN LINTON, author of “ Patricia 
Kemball,” ete., commences in the September num- 
ber of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, which con- 


For sale by 
Pub 


tains fifteen other attractive articles. 
all Periodical dealers. $4.00 per annum. 
lished by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


Miscellaneous Books. Send for a catalogue 


EDUC ATIONAL. 


4" AMIL Y SCHOOL, NEWPORT, R. I. 
i, Prin. Formerly H. H. FAY 
and z: Ke Re ES Prepares for our best Colleges 
or for Business. French and Gorman. a aposteny- 

Thatcher Thayer, D.D.; . Tilton, 
Head Master Rogers Migh Se hool, Ne eras J.H. 
<a res’t Vassar Col.; A. Roeh, Prof 

. B. Ford & Co., Publishers. 








Raymond, LL.D., 
French, Vassar C 


M*i* 


ADVILLE Theological School. — No 
ctrinal test for admission. No charge for 
tuition and room rent; students of good promise 
assisted re uniarily in case of need. Term opens 
Sept. 13. Apply to Pres. Livermore, Meadvilie, Pa 


>RADFORD’SSTUDENT’S HOME. « 


Boy’s School. Middletown, Conn. Se Ker 
situation. Spperior accommodations. Military 
drill. Thorough school. Address 

Rev. J. H. BRADFORD 
YOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 


I Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


I OME SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS.—Girls 
from &to 18 well educated at Bethlehem, Conn. 
Send for Circular to 


F. 8. CURTIS, Ph. B. 








PHILLIPS’ SPIRAL CORN HUSKER 


Is for sale_by the undersigned, SOLE 
AGENTS in New Send for our New 
Illustrated "C ircular, 

AL LEN & CO., New York, 








INSURANCE. 
THE TRAVELERS’, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


OLDEST, LARGEST, AND BEsT Accident Insur- 
ance Cc a nv. 


LIF —. ecu POLICIES on the Low 
Rave 6 ‘ash F 
FIRE STRANCE a gi 
120 paneemar. New Yor 
tl ere wee 


“e100,000 
Tort ro over. #1. 000 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 








I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
550 Broadway, New York. 
FACTORIES: WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sole Proprietors and Patentees of the 


Celebrated Porcelain-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


Cleaner, Lighter and More Durable than the 
Metal-Lined. The 
metal, ‘ANNOT BE 


BY ROUGH USAGE. 


ID). HODGMAN & CO. 


Cor. Maiden Lane and Nassau Street, 


Porcelain is enameled on hard 


and ¢ BROKEN or CRACKED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


India 
Rubber 
Goods 


Of Every Description. 


ARMOUR 


FAMILY 


Knitting Machine. 


Will do more and better 
work than any other machine 
made. Ist 


Simplest, Most Practical, 
Cheapest, and Best 
Knitter in the 
World. 

PRICE $30. 

Every Machine warranted. 
Agents wanted in every town, 
county and State. Address 


Armour Knitting Machine (., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


JIG SAW. $5. 


Fits any Lathe. POPE BROs8., Mfrs., 
45 High Street, Boston, Mass. 








ONLY $9. POPE BROS., Mfrs., 
45 High St., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TAUARRUSUN ROVWATON & CD. 
234% Waker S\. NCW. 


SEVER SOLD.} 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





